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The November Number of our Review contained our opinions on 
this subject at considerable length, in connexion with two remark- 
able disclosures of the ultimate designs of the Philadelphia paper- 
money speculators, viz. the unlucky letter of Mr. Biddle, of the 5th of 
April last, and Mr. Carey’s adroit attempt at defending its principles, 
under the title of “‘ The Credit System of France, Great Britain and 
the United States.”” Our readers we hope will not regard our re- 
currence to this topic as unwelcome, since nothing can be so vitally 
essential to the public welfare, as the equal and substantial value of 
the measure by which all contracts are settled, and every description 
of property estimated, amidst the infinite variety of interchange 
which necessarily occurs in all] civilized communities. 

The attempts which have been recently made, to create a necessity 
similar to that of the deplorable state of affairs under which the publie 
finances were formerly compelled to be surrendered to the practi- 
cal control of private and irresponsible individuals, have not only 
subjected our political institutions to severe trials, but have ruthless- 
ly destroyed the property and prospects of thousands of industri- 
ous and worthy citizens. But neither the gigantic speculations ex- 
cited in 1835 and 1836, nor their issue, the total banishment of 
sound currency from circulation in 1837, have effected the object 
designed. To secure its eventual accomplishment, an entire change 

in the tactics of the warfare which has been unremittingly waged 
against the political rights of the people and the security of their 
permanent interests, appears to have lately taken place. The vigi- 
lance and firmness of the responsible public officers elected by the 
people to execute the laws having baffled the deeply laid measures 
concerted by the paper-money speculators, they have now under- 
taken to subvert the principles of justice and equal rights among 
the people themselves. The exhibition of their self-sufficient im- 
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portance, and contempt for the people—the promulgation of opin 
ions that the people are their own worst enemies, and in the man 
agement of important affairs are unworthy of regard and confidence— 
having failed, we now find these unwearied schemers professing a 
degree of subservience to the unrestrained cupidity of every indi- 
vidual in the community which exposes the rights of property to 
universal overthrow. We now see the devisers and supporters of 
the monopoly scheme of paper currency, to be alone by law re 
ceivable into the public treasury, boldly asserting the unquali- 
fied right of the whole people to manufacture paper currency which 
shall be received in all payments. We now witness the projectors 
and advocates of a tariff policy which levied heavy burdens upon 
those whom the fluctuations of a monopoly paper currency could 
not directly reach, by imposing on enormous tax upon articles of 
prime necessity entering into the consumption of every individual 
in the community, becoming all at once the great champions of free 
trade, and denouncing all shackles upon productive industry, and 
especially that most important and substantial protection afforded 
by a sound and equal measure of value. In short the mischievous 
anarchical doctrines by which the whole property of the country 
is now proposed to be brought into jeopardy with a design to pro- 
duce the necessity for the reconstruction of the great monopoly 
paper-coining machine, which shall exercise irresponsible control 
over the American people and their institutions of government, 
manifests a far greater want of respect for the discernment and 
good sense of the community at large, than the denunciations of the 
‘‘swinish multitude” at a former period. 

The most elaborate and insidious appeal to the insurgent passions 
of unreflecting men that we have happened to meet with, appeared 
at the commencement of the present year, in a work recently estab- 
lished by the Whig party near the federal seat of government, in 
professed rivalry and opposition to the Democratic Review,—in the 
guise of a reply to our former Article, from the pen of Mr. Carey. 
During the prostrated condition of practical morality in England 
through the operation of the South-Sea scheme and the other 
gambling speculations of that era of bubbles, Mandeville publish- 
ed his famous treatise to prove that private vices were public bene- 
fits. The book being written with talent and ingenuity excited great 
alarm among the sober and religious portions of the community.— 
After the usual fashion of former days, instead of shewing the fa.- 
lacy of its doctrines, those who considered them to be dangerous 
prosecuted the publishers for endeavouring to subvert the founda- 
tions of society. This brought the work into general notice, and 
gave the author an opportunity of publishing his vindication, in 
whicn he undertook to shew that the tendency of his doctrines was 
beneficial to society, since the excesses of men must inevitably 
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lead to those precautions for the general security which constitute 
the necessity for government, and are the main foundations of its 
strength and power. The principles of this new performance of 
Mr. Carey might possibly have been supported by a similar exer- 
cise of ingenuity so far as respects the encouragement and _justifi- 
cation it affords to the extravagance, immorality and vice incident 
io gambling,—but they proceed to an immeasurably greater length 
than any doctrines before published. While Mandeville only con- 
tended that the vices of individuals would in the long run be coun- 
terbalanced by the accession of strength to the body politic, the 
main object of the reply is to break down this strength. The des- 
truction of all the safeguards by which the sober, industrious and 
honest portions of the community are protected from the conse- 
quences of the profligacy of others, is now for the first time deli- 
berately advocated. The checks which are intended to save the 
innocent from becoming involved in the destruction which soon- 
er or later overtakes the guilty, are denounced as hostile to human 
freedom. The whole community are in effect to be punished for 
the fraudulent cupidity of a few gamblers and speculators. 

The doctrines contained in this reply greatly exceed, therefore, in 
their results, any which have been hitherto seriously adcressed to 
the understandings of a peaceful, law-abiding and religious people 
in any age of the world. Were not these results carefully con- 
cealed from the observation of light and superficial readers, by a 
plausible perversion of language, wherever they would be likely to 
shock the moral sense by their transparency, we should leave this 
reply to find its proper estimation among the Whig party, to which 
it seems to be particularly addressed, without any remarks on our 
part. But the mode now adopted, as we have already suggested 
for subverting the rights of the people by attempting to poison the 
fountain of power, imperiously requires that every friend of public 
liberty should endeavour to expose such designs and prevent their 
influence. The corruption of the moral sense of the people—the 
purity and correctness of which are the main foundation upon 
which the success of our great experiment of self-government es- 
sentially depends—is too alarming an enterprize to be witnessed 
with unconcern, by any well-wisher to human happiness. 

Our readers will doubtless bear in recollection that the design of 
our former Article was to shew that “the credit system” of this coun- 
try, by confounding two things radically and diametrically opposed 
to each other in their influences upon industry and enterprize—mere 
credit and actual capital—had impaired the security of property, 
and had deeply affected that mutual confidence and good faith 
among men which is so essential to social prosperity. We traced 
the present credit system of this country to its corrupt originin the 
intrigues of Morris and Hamilton for bringing into operation an 
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irresponsible controlling power wholly independent of the people, 
after their plans for that purpose were defeated in the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of the United States. 

We explained the course of management which had been pursu- 
ed by the second Bank of the United States for the overthrow of the 
standard of value which it was one of the main objects of the Consti- 
tution to secure: and we endeavoured to illustrate the operation of 
the credit system of this country, and its consequences upon our pro- 
ductive interests, by the condition into which the people of England 
and France had been plunged by the adoption of a similar system. 

The most reasonable feature in this reply, regarding it according 
to its professed import, is that not a single word can be found in it, 
from beginning to end, upon the principal and most important sub- 
ject of our Article—the origin and operations of the credit system 
heretofore existing in the United States. We state this explicitly 
and distinctly in order that the friends of this system may first ex- 
amine our Article and the performance which purports to be a reply, 
before they shall decide that Mr. Carey has refuted the facts and 
arguments contained in the Democratic Review. The reply takes 
up entirely new grounds—the right of the whole people to issue 
paper currency to be received in all payments. It commences with 
a flourish upon the progress of the age, and the increasing power of 

the people, and immediately falls into the track of our illustrations 
of the injurious consequences of paper currency sanctioned by 
Government, which we had brought to bear upon the operations of 
the two Banks of the United States. In effect, the credit system of 
the United States as managed by the banks is abandoned to its fate 
as totally indefensible, and a new crotchet is brought forward to 
supersede them. 

Now, bad as we believe the management of many of the banks to 
have been, we think them to be far less injurious to the common 
welfare than Mr. Carey’s substitute as explained by himself. None 
can be more deeply anxious to promote the progress of human im- 
provement than ourselves. Itis precisely because we wish that the 
great advancement which is daily developing itself may not become 
a retrograde movement tenfold more rapid in its pace, which shall 
overwhelm at once all hopes of political and social amelioration, 
that we desire the American people to ponder well this vital ques- 
tion of paper currency. Upon this rock many a gallant ship of 
state has already been wrecked. More poverty, misery and oppres- 
sion have been created in the world by mistakes upon this question 
than by any other scheme of mis-government. 

As the most dangerous of Mr. Carey’s doctrines, because the most 
likely to impose upon inexperienced minds. are artfully enveloped 
in terms used in a sense wholly different from their ordinary signi- 
fication, we regard it as an indispensable preliminary to explain, 
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that severa! expressions of the most frequent recurrence in the re- 
ply, do not convey to our minds the ideas which he assumes to be 
their import. It would indeed seem from many recent instances 
that the literati of the Philadelphia paper-money school are equal- 
ly bent upon the destruction of all confidence in language as well 
as in currency. We do not regard the circulating medium of a 
great producing and commercial people, as a proper subject for the 
indulgence of an arbitrary and frivolous play upon words, and as it is 
obviously impossible to discuss usefully any subject unless in lan- 
guage mutually comprehended between the writer and reader, we 
propose to state explicitly what we do not understand by several of 
these phrases. 

1. By the term freedom as applied to individuals, we do not un- 
derstand an absolute exemption from every restraint upon the unbri- 
dled passions and fraudulent cupidity of mankind. By freedom of 
commerce, we do not mean a scheme of legalized plunder under the 
pretence of the protection of industry, vainly adopted to prevent 
the operation of the great laws of trade upon a false and deceptive 
measure of value. We think the experience of the last two years 
has sufficiently established, that free trade, in the proper sense of the 
term, cannot exist either between the several States of the Union, 
or between this and foreign countries, except by a rigid adherence 
to the sound and equal measure of value established for that very 
purpose by the Constitution of the United States. 

2. We do not understand the word capital to mean mere facilities 
and contrivances for borrowing the fruits of labor. We regard 
that individual only to be a capitalist who is the proprietor of the 
accumulated proceeds of labor without being indebted to the pro- 
ducers for the amount. Those individuals without actual property, 
who lavish large sums in ostentatious and luxurious display, for the 
purpose of obtaining the credit of being men of wealth, are not 
capitalists in our acceptation of the term—even should several 
combine, with or without a charter procured from the legislative 
power, under whatever pretences or management, and club their 
mutual obligations together as the basis of paper currency to be im- 
posed upon acredulous community as a substitute for the only 
sound and equal measure of value. Capital is not created by law, 
but by labor. Paper currency may enable individuals by law to 
obtain the proceeds of labor without expense or exertion, but we 
do not regard the privilege of manufacturing it to constitute a capi- 
talist—although its actual cost to the industrious and producing in- 
terests is fully equal to that of metallic currency, besides the hazard 
of its perishing in their hands like the manna of the Israelites, 
should it be kept in possession beyond the day on which it is ac- 
quired, and thereby producing improvidence and consequent distress, 

3. By the term security, as applied to currency, we do not under- 
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stand the immediate and exclusive profit and advantage of any sin- 
gle class of individuals whether merchants or bankers. 

4. When the institutions of the people are mentioned, we do not 
understand private corporations established for individual profit 
drawn from the industry of the community. These two classes of 
institutions are entirely distinct in their objects, and are generally 
totally opposed in their results. 

The foregoing explanations, together with a distinction we shall 
immediately notice which forms the staple of the reply, substanti- 
ally cover the whole ground assumed by Mr. Carey for the support 
of his new doctrines. He admits, nay he strongly and in express 
terms corroborates, our views of the consequences of the eredit 
system in all other countries. But notwithstanding it was the ob- 
ject of his previous publication to prove the necessity of the inter- 
position of the Government, for the purpose of giving confidence to 
the paper currency issued by the banks, which at that time in most 
sections of the country was greatly depreciated, he now endeavours, 
with more dexterity than consistency, to make it appear that the 
disastrous consequences which have resulted every where in Eu- 
rope from the use of paper currency, have not been owing to the 
people but to the governments. The great statesof Europe where 
these melancholy results have been experienced on the largest scale 
are all monarchical in their forms. He accordingly insists in effect 
that excessive issues of paper curreney can only impoverish the 
people under monarchies, where ‘the government is all in all.” 
In a republic he contends that the universal issue of paper curren- 
cy by the people cannot fail to produce the most perfect degree of 
security and steadiness. The fluctuations and insecurity which 
have been so frequently visited upon this country are wholly to be at- 
tributed to attempts on the part of our Government to imitate the ex- 
ample of the arbitrary sovereigns of Europe! All the distress and 
embarassments into which our commercial and industrial interests 
have been from time to time involved have been exclusively owing 
to the interference of the Government! 

Mr. Carey, in hisardor to increase our stock of illustrations of 
the deplorable consequences of the credit system upon the people 
of the several European nations, has entirely overlooked the more 
immediate and striking instances afforded by the annals of our own 
country. Like many of our modern philanthropists, he is eagle- 
eyed in detecting misery and oppression in distant regions, but ap- 
pears to be wholly blind and insensible to the every-day privations 
around him. A volume would not suffice for the description of the 
ruinous revulsions produced by the credit system of this country 
since 1791. The immediate effect of paper currency is to expel 
specie from circulation. Whoever possesses the power of making 
payments in a currency which costs nothing will never pay in a val- 
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uable and expensive medium. Wherever paper currency is permit- 
ted to become the exclusive medium of commercial interchange, 
the whole community is placed in the power of those who make 
it. By arbitrary expansions and contractions they are empowered 
to ruin the commerce and industry of the country at their pleasure 
Let us cast a hasty glance at the monetary history of the United 
States during last twenty years. The most terrible revulsion 
this country ever suffered was during 1819, 1820 and 1821, when 
the contraction of the operations of the Bank of the United States 
produced a change of ownership in the greater part of the property 
engaged in commercial pursuits throughout the Middle, Southern 
and Western States. What interference of the Government pro- 
duced this series of disasters which ruined so many thousands ?— 
In 1825 another crisis occurred, in the course of which the Bank of 
the United States was saved from immediate destruction only by 
the promptitude, address and good fortune of its President, ac- 
cording to his own account published to the world shortly after- 
wards. Numerous commercial houses of the highest credit and most 
extended transactions were prostrated by the suddenness and sever- 
ity of this shock. Was it caused by the interference of the Gov- 
ernment? Mr. Adams, the friend and correspondent of Mr. Biddle, 
was then President of the United States, and the attempt to make 
him responsible for this revulsion would hardly be successful. In 
1828 many of the most extensive manufacturers of the Eastern 
States were ruined, and a great number of failures occurred in our 
commercial cities. Mr. Adams was still President—but a strong 
probability existed that a ferocious military chieftain would be 
chosen by the people to succeed him. Perhaps, therefore, this awful 
revulsion should be attributed to the Executive magistrate about to 
be elected. We now come to the administration of that extraordi- 
nary man whose name and public services seem to inspire calumny 
and detraction among the satellites of the credit system in the 
same ratio as his character and abilities have elevated the character 
of our country in every part of the world. In several passages of 
nis reply Mr. Carey has gratified his exquisite taste and his love of 
veracity, by the repetition of the stale morsels of slander from the 
newspaper letter writers of the panic era. As the venerable indi- 
vidual whom they were originally intended to asperse, has retired 
from public life, we cannot envy the state of feeling which led to 
this clegant selection. ‘The charter of the Bank of the United 
States would expire by its own limitation during the second term of 
his service, should he be re-elected. Gen. Jackson had been engag- 
ed in too many of the most important events of our history asa 
nation, not to have been fully aware of the destructive influence of 
such a Bank upon its highest interests, from the days of Morris and 
Hamilton. Measures were concerted to compel the people to re. 
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charter the Bank in despite of the Executive veto. An enormous 
but gradual increase of its accommodations was every where made, 
in order that as many individuals as possible might be brought into 
dependence. After these preparations had been completed, Con- 
gress was petitioned in 1832, four years in advance of the expira- 
tion of the charter, and on the eve of the Presidential election, to 
re-charter the Bank. The bill for that purpose was carried through 
both Houses under the personal superintendence of Mr. Biddle, but 
received the veto of the President,—upon which every expedient 
which influence, intimidation or bribery could bring into operation 
was used to defeat the re-election of the President. The expansions 
and contractions of the currency employed for this purpose should 
of course be attributed to Executive interference, since, had the Pre- 
sident evinced the same docility with many others, these fluctua- 
tions which caused so much individual suffering would not have 
been necessary. They proved insufficient. Gen. Jackson was re- 
elected by a greatly increased vote. He subsequently directed, for 
reasons which he believed to be sufficient, that the public deposites, 
then amounting to a comparatively small sum, should be removed 
from the Bank, in pursuance of an express power contained in the 
charter. For the purpose of compelling Congress to direct their res- 
toration, another contraction so severe was produced by the Bank 
as to throw most of the other banks and the individuals dependent 
on them into deep consternation and embarassment. Was not this 
distress, then, clearly produced by the tyranny of the Government? 
Ought the Bank of the United States to be regarded in any other 
light than as the unwilling instrument used by the President to 
harass and ruin the merchants and speculators? But unfortunately 
these measures wholly failed. The Bank then in the course of 
only six months increased its accommodations more than twenty 
millions of dollars, and encouraged the other banks to a corres- 
ponding expansion. By producing a general rise of prices, from 
the abundance of paper currency in circulation, a multitude of pre- 
posterous speculations were inflated in every section of the Union, 
as well as a vast influx of importations induced from abroad. The 
immense amount of public lands purchased on speculation, and the 
duties accruing upon importations, brought into the banks in which 
the public money was deposited, according to the practice introduc- 
ed into our political system by Hamilton, a great surplus revenue, 
which Congress, contrary to the advice of the President, directed 
to be divided among the States. This division compelled the banks 
to curtail their operations. Thousands upon thousands of individ- 
uals, whose expectations of profit were founded upon the increase of 
the previous expansion, and consequent accelerated rise of prices, 
found themselves at once, not only deprived of their anticipated 
fortunes, but of the property they had before possessed, in cor) ly- 
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ing with the calls of the banks for the repayment of their accom- 
modations. Who can doubt but they were ruined by the Executive, 
when it is remembered that this division of the deposites in banks 
among the States was the favorite measure of the supporters of the 
Bank of the United States, and, like the present project of Mr. 
Carey, was to proauce universal steadiness and security? Besides, 
to protect the banks, and threugh them their debtors from the com- 
mon destruction in which the rage of gambling threatened to involve 
them, the President had endeavoured to prevent them from hazard- 
ing the public money, by ordering a strict compliance with the law 
which requires payment for public Jands to be made in cash in- 
stead of bank credits as had been the practice under the government 
of the Bank of the United States. Was not this a flagitious inter- 
ference by the Executive? Is it not justly called by the highest 
authority ‘‘tampering with the currency ?’’ Who can doubt but 
the previous expansion was produced by the benevolent managers 
of the Bank of the United States, wholly from a patriotic desire to 
oblige their fellow citizens? And what inhumanity was manifest- 
ed in endeavouring to enforce the long established laws of the land! 

But unhappily, while the banks of this country were carrying on 
this prodigious expansion of paper currency and producing univer- 
sal wealth and prosperity, the Bank of England was contracting its 
issues. To such a degree of scarcity was currency brought in the 
English market that the prices of our principal staples were sudden- 
ly reduced to less than one half of their former rates. The previ- 
ous enormous importations under this state of things soon produc- 
eda large balance against this country which was required to be 
paid, not in paper currency, but in gold and silver—the only cur- 
rency recognized in commercial transactions between nations. 
This produced arun for specie upon the banks of New York. 
They were compelled to suspend payments, and were immediately 
followed by most of the banks throughout the country. The cre- 
dit system was at once plunged into the greatest jeopardy. Had it 
not been for the ingenious expedient of issuing the defunct notes of 
the former Bank which nobody could be compelled to redeem, the 
Bank of the United States must have forfeited its new charter from 
the State of Pennsylvania ! 

We have carefully examined Mr. Carey’s publications for the 
purpose of finding evidence that this contraction of the Bank of 
England, which produced such disastrous consequences, was caus- 
ed by the interference of our Executive with the Government of 
England. Unfortunately he has omitted to specify that important 
fact. He has assigned the importation of the foreign indemnities 
in gold, as the occasion of this visitation upon our banks, but un- 
luckily the indemnities were not brought from England, and the 
bulk of those received from France and Naples were not remitted 
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until after the adoption of its restrictive measures by the Bank of 
England. Notwithstanding this slight discrepancy between cause 
and effect, how many of Mr. Carey’s readers will doubt but the 
suspension of specie payments was designedly brought about by 
the Executive for the purpose of establishing “ one currency for the 
Government and another for the people,” by means of “‘Sub-Treasu- 
ries, Receivers General, and Government paper ?”’ 

Having thus endeavoured briefly and of course imperfectly to 
supply the obvious chasm in the additional illustrations given in the 
reply, of the disastrous consequences of the interference of Gov- 
ernment with paper currency, we leave to our readers to judge 
whether the ruinous fluctuations which within the last twenty years 
have swept away the fortunes and prospects of so many hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow citizens, have not been wholly owing 
to the imitation by our Government of the practices of the arbitra- 
ry monarchs of Europe. 

The distinetion on which the new scheme of Mr. Carey wholly 
rests—that excessive issues of paper currency are only destructive 
under a monarchical form of government, while steadiness and se- 
curity are only disturbed in a republic by the interference of the 
Executive—is worthy of the doctrines it is brought to support. 
There is undoubtedly a wide difference in the practical operation of 
a government which employs its authority and power in defraud- 
ing and oppressing its subjects, andthe theory of self-governmen* 
which prevails in this country. But there can be no essential dif 
ference between them as to the proper medium of commercial in- 
terchange. The necessity for that healthy circulation which sus- 
tains industry by protecting its rewards, while its debasement and 
corruption paralyze the energy of every pursuit, must be the same 
under any system of government which is entitled to the name 
It is quite as ridiculous to allege that a similar paper currency is 
beneficial under a popular form of government, and destructive 
under a monarchy, as it would be to contend that the same kind of 
diet will be salutary to the physical system in one and poisonous in 
the other. Mr. Carey not only admits, but produces several exam- 
ples in addition to those we had adduced, to show, that paper cur- 
rency issued and received as money under the sanction of a mon- 
archical government, whether through the medium of banks or 
otherwise, isa palpable cheat, and has invariably led to the impov- 
erishment of the many for the aggrandizement of the few. But he 
furnishes no explanation of the mode by which these evils result- 
ing from its uses, areto be avoided under a form of government 
like ours. In expatiating in vague and general terms upon the stea- 
diness and security which he assumes will be derived from the gen- 
eral issue and receipt of paper currency by “the whole people,” 
in a country where they are the controlling power, he has entirely 
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overlooked the great principle of sovereignty which places them in 
the same position with regard to our institutions as the most abso- 
lute monarch within his dominions. Neither the continental paper 
issued by this country during the Revolutionary struggle, nor the 
Assignats of France received any increased worth from being issu- 
ed by the authority of the people and for their benefit. Like every 
experiment made upon currency without intrinsic and universal 
value, from the foundation of the world—whether issued by kings 
or by peeple—by banks or by individuals—whether received for 
public taxes or not—whenever the amount of the continental paper 
or assignats was expanded beyond tiie aggregate of the quantity of 
gold and silver currency which the necessities of the people would 
have required for commercial interchange, had there been no paper 
in circulation, they inevitably depreciated. Such is the universal 
effect of the operation of the great laws of trade. For this reason 
it has been always found impossible to prevent paper currency, cost- 
ing nothing, and consequently prone to excess, from becoming an 
instrument of fraud upon the industrious and producing classes.— 
Paper currency is no doubt convenient to a certain extent to the 
mercantile classes, but any use of paper currency is wholly a ques- 
tion between convenience on the one hand, and safety to the high- 
est interests of the community on the other. 

This important question has been conclusively settled by Mr. 
Carey in his reply to our Article. By empowering “the whole 
people” to manufacture paper currency which shall be received in 
all payments, its quality as a measure of value must be destroyed. 
This quality alone enables commercial men to employ it as a 
substitute for actual money. To enable every individual in the 
community to establish a measure of value for himself is therefore 
precisely the great improvement which according to Shakspeare, 
Jack Cade promised to his misguided followers. ** There shall be 
no more money,” was the rallying cry put into the mouth of Cade 
by the great painter of human motives, as calculated to produce the 
most powerful effect upon a desperate band of disorganizers. We 
do not wish, however, to be understood as receiving the account of 
the poet as authority as to the facts of the attempted reform of 
the villeinage of the feudal system which was set on foot by 
popular desperation in England, France and the Netherlands at 
about the same period. But for the purpose of illustrating the most 
efficient springs of human action, we may, with the Duke of Marl- 
borough, cite Shakspeare as the best writer of English history. 
Had the felicitous invention of paper currency as the means of 
overthrowing the established institutions of society, been introduc- 
ed into England in his day, the incentives for the destruction of 
property put into the mouth of Cade would doubtless have been 
similar to these used by Mr. Carey for the increase of production 
and the diffusion of universal plenty without labor. 
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The process by which Mr. Carey seems to have arrived at this 
final consummation of practical agrarianism, furnishes the Ameri- 
can people a most important lesson, which we hope will be hereaf- 
ter and constantly borne in the recollection of all who have witness- 
ed the disordered condition of the currency and the exchanges dur- 
ing the last two years. In his famous letter of the 5th of April 
last, Mr. Biddle expressed his firm determination to remain behind 
his cotton bags, and to prevent all the banks in the country from 
resuming specie payments, “until the enemy should be driven from 
the country”—meaning in plain language that he would continue 
to in.ict distress upon the people and involve their productive inter- 
ests in the manifold embarassments occasioned by the want of a 
sound currency, until our citizens should be compelled to elect rulers 
who were ready to 'recharter his bank as the means of relief, and 
invest it with the absolute control of the public finances. As this 
avowal, for the character of which we find some difficulty in select- 
ing a suitable epithet, created no little consternation among some 
of the firmest but honest supporters of the Bank, the publication 
of Mr. Carey which occasioned our former Article appeared, vindi- 
eating the course of the banks for refusing to fulfil their solemn 
obligations by the redemption of their issues ; and demonstrating 
by his ordinary mathematical formulas, that confidence alone, and 
not specie, was the true basis of paper currency. This ‘‘confidence”’ 
he asserted to be essential to enable the banks to resume their pro» 
per functions towards the community. But the main element of 
this “‘confidence”’ he maintained to be the countenance and support of 
the Government towards the banks. Until the present Administra- 
tion should be expelled from power, and a new one elected by the 
people who would adopt the paper currency of the banks as the 
universal measure of value, he not only earnestly contended, but 
demonstrated in his peculiar manner, that the depreciation of bank 
paper must be continued, and the activity and prosperity of the 
country remain paralyzed. It was this torrent of wholesale de- 
ception which we undertook to turn into its proper channel in our 
former article. 

Not finding it precisely convenient to encounter the positions 
taken in that Article, derived fromthe universal experience of the 
employment of bank currency by the great governments of Ea- 
rope, Mr. Carey in the reply turns suddenly round and jumps into 
the identical channel of argument marked out by us, and affects toco- 
incide entirely with our views of the destructive influence of paper 
currency under monarchical governments. Though the whole 
drift and design of his former publication was to shew the necessi- 
ty of the interposition of our Government to sustain the curren- 
cy of the banks by receiving it, however depreciated, in all public 
payments, he now discovers that it is the arbitrary interference of 
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the government alone which has produced such disastrous results 
from the use of paper currency in Europe! Where the people are 
themselves the sovereign power, as in this country, he finds that un- 
restrained issues of irredeemable paper are universally beneficial ! 

Now it strikes us that there is an obvious clue to this new disco- 
very made by Mr. Carey. A kind of management wholly differ- 
ent in its form and object is essential to produce unlimited issues 
of paper money under the two descriptions of government. An 
absolute king has only to authorize the issue of paper, and it is at 
once effected, whatever may be the interests or opinions of his sub- 
jects. But where the people are themselves the actual governing 
power, as in this country, it becomes indispensable first to convince 
them that their interests will be promoted by exposing them to this 
hazard. Would our patriotic fathers have tolerated the paper cur- 
rency which brought upon them so many privations, had they not 
believed that its issue was imperiously required by their paramount 
interests? Assignats were issued by the French people under a 
similar view of the necessities of the emergency. In both instan- 
ces the ultimate effects of this fraudulent system were overlooked 
under the pressure which existed for the immediate provision of 
currency to furnish the means of defence against their enemies.— 
Had not the evils of the system been inherent, the principle upon 
which the Assignats were issued afforded the strongest guarantee 
against depreciation. The national domain of France, possessing 
immense value, was pledged for their redemption, and was thrown 
into market for that purpose, Assignats being received in payment. 
In this respect they closely resembled the currency lately issued 
under the provisions of the Free Banking Law of New York.— 
The redemption of this currency is ostensibly secured by the de- 
posite of stocks and mortgages. But whenever a period of diffi- 
culty and distrust shall arise, in consequence of the inflation of pa- 
per currency, either with or without such security, a demand for 
specie will take place for exportation. A panic must soon prevail. 
During the destruction of confidence of which we have witnessed 
so many instances from the same cause, it will probably be found 
impossible to sell the stocks and mortgages pledged for the redemp- 
tion of these issues. Their discredit will then become inevitable. 
But even this security, insufficient as we fear it will prove, wholly 
conflicts with Mr. Carey’s views of the advantages to be derived 
from paper currency. To avoid all possible imputation of over- 
stating his present notions, we will give his language on this point. 
He now says: 

“The steadiness and security of the currency are in the direct ratio in which 
the people are free to exercise the trade of Banking and the right of furnishing 
eurrency—that the unsteadiness and insecurity which have existed have been the 
result of the interference of Governments therewith—and that the remedy therefor 
was to be found in the abolition of restrictions. ” 
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And after giving a distorted view of the legislation of some of the 
States—too preposterous to impose on any citizens of this country 
—he adds: 

“New York has now gone further and has passed a general law under which all 
may associate for banking purposes, and for the supply of eurrency without ap- 
plication to the Legislature, so that the people of that State have now obtained al- 
most entire freedom in regard to the trade in money. We say almost because even 
in that law there are regulations that will tend to prevent the action under it from 
being as advantageous as it otherwise would be.” 

Now we profess to be totally opposed to monopolies in every 
shape and form. We are strongly in favor of free trade in bank- 
ing, and every other pursuit calculated to afford real facilities to the 
legitimate pursuits of industry and commerce. But every person 
of reflection who either possesses property or hopes to possess any, 
must fee] after the experience of the last two years that the mea- 
sure of value cannot be safely trifled with by currency doctors 
either with or without charters. If, in the present state of things, 
paper is to be issued and received in payment, its practical re- 
demption ought to be secured by the most efficient checks. Under 
the operation of such checks the industrious and unprotected classes 
might safely receive paper currency—but without them, they should 
refuse every thing as currency but gold and silver. Where paper 
currency is practically intended to be redeemed in specie, its 
issue would afford a comparatively small degree of profit, to that 
derived from a state of continual fluctuations. The most import- 
ant and useful banks in Europe have always been those which pay 
out no currency for general circulation but gold and silver. Even 
in England, oppressed as her productive interests now are by the 
incubus of the paper system which has grown out of the operations 
of the Bank of England, a large proportion of the Joint Stock 
Banks which within the last twelve years have arisen from the re- 
laxation of that great monopoly, have voluntarily stipulated to issue 
no currency but that of the Bank of England, for which they pay 
the rate of interest ordinarily charged upon its loans. They have 
wisely preferred a dimunition of their profits to encountering the 
hazards incident to the redemption of paper currency during those 
periodical revulsions which the prevalence of the system inflicts 
upon every country where it has been permitted to take root. But 
the “right of issuing paper currency”’ without effectually securing 
its prompt redemption in gold and silver, which is evidently Mr. 
Carey’s notion of Free Banking, is merely another name for free 
swindling. The design of his former publication was shewn in our 
former Article to be, to reconcile the citizens of this country to mea- 
sures which might promote the scheme which has been long cher- 
ished, and at some periods has nearly succeeded—of banishing the 
use of gold and silver as currency from among the people of the 
United States ; and not the slightest symptom of a denial of this in- 
tention can be discovered in the reply. 
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As he has no where favored the public with any exposition of the 
mode in which he proposes to secure the convertibility of paper 
currency, the perfection of which, according to his former publica- 
tion rests on confidence, and not on the assurance of its redemption 
in specie, we may presume, upon the avowal contained in Mr. Bid- 
dle’s letter, that the design of the Philadelphia school, of pushing 
paper currency into exclusive use among the people, still exists, 
for the double purpose of defrauding all our productive interests 
by its depreciation, and of exercising political control by means of 
the embarrassments into which it enables them to involve the 
people. We have no great faith in Mr. Biddle’s formal abdiction of 
political power. Thouch the late scenes at Harrisburg were con- 
certed before his declaration was published, the attempt at consum- 
mating that stupencuous outrage was made afterwards. Whenever 
the proper degree of expansion of paper currency has been reached, 
a necessity will be created for the charter of the United States Bank 
by Congress quite as urgent as that which existe last year. 

The currency to be furnished by * the whole people,’ which is 
eulogized by Mr. Carey with so much enthusiasm, seems to be 
simply the resurrection of the shin-plasters which during so long 
a period expelled all sound currency from general circulation. 
After the experience enjoyed by the public within the last two 
years, we are induced to believe that those who did not participate 
in the profits of that admirable contrivance—which it seems, in 
Philadelphia at least, was ready for operation in advance of the 





suspension of the banks—are pretty well satisfied that even the 
Gold Humbug, the subject of so many refined witticisms, is on the 
whole “the better currency.” 

It may be urged that the evils growing out of this kind of paper 
currency will invariably cure themselves by their very excess— 
that the public will not permit itself to be cheated, and its highest 
interests trodden under foot beyond a certain point—that every 
body may be permitted to issue paper currency, since no body is 
obliged to receive it in payment. , 

All this is unquestionably true. But this is not the object aimed 
at by the paper currency speculators. Every bi dy now possesses 
the full power of issuing paper currency, but the great trouble is, 
nobody is obliged to receive it. A further step is, therefore, 
required to accomplish Mr. Carey’s views. It is so trifling and 
easy, that its refusal may well occasion all the clamor which has 
been excited against the interference of the Government with paper 
currency. It is only to receive all paper currency, by whomsoever 
issued, in payment for public lands, public taxes, and public dues 
of every description. Any government which would refuse so 
small an accommodation oucht, indeed, to be denounced as hostile 


to the banks, to the merchants, and to the people! 
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Now we assent to free banking and to the right of the people to 
issue paper currency, but contend that it shall be left free to indi 
viduals to receive or reject it at their option. The receipt of such 
currency in public payments, places the whole community under 
the absolute control of a few speculators. Whenever our state 
and national legislators shall be prepared, by whatever appliances, 
or under the influence of whatever motives,to authorize the receipt 
and custody of paper currency which is not clearly and beyond all 
doubt equivalent to gold and silver, for paying the expenses of our 
public establishments, the great work of destroying the measure 
and value is accomplished. The universal imposition of depre- 
ciated currency then is achieved. Public creditors are compelled 
to accept it or get nothing—for no suits can be brought against the 
State or General Governments to compel the payment of their 
debts in the only medium recognized by the Constitution. When 
this degree of ‘steadiness and security”’ shall have been reached— 
to produce which, throughout the country, such incalculable dis- 
tress, deprivation and loss have been inflicted within the last two 
years upon all our productive interests—who will venture to refuse 
paper of any or no value whatever in discharge of claims? 

The peculiar insidious art of the publication on which we have 
thought it worth while to devote so much of our space, consists in 
this—-that it takes up the unquestionably sound arguments in favor 
of free trade in banking, when organized on sound and proper prin- 
ciples, and attempts to pervert them to the support of the mischiev- 
ous and rotten paper currency with which our country has hereto- 
fore been cursed. Mr. Carey would found his paper system on the 
basis of confidence alone, and is utterly hostile to the precious 
metals. The transparent object of his publication is to aid the 
great paper-money interests of the country in the desperate struggle 
they have so long been waging, to overthrow the Administration, 
and to counteract its policy of disconnecting itself from the paper- 
money system, and of introducing into its midst the regulating 
check of a moderate but steady demand for and circulation of spe- 
cie through its fiscal action,—for the purpose of compelling the man- 
ufacturers of paper “currency,’’ whether corporate or individual, 
to keep down their emissions in reality and bona-fide truth, to that 
equivalency to specie which they profess, as their highest merit 
when in their most perfect state. We have at present about the 
worst paper-money system in the world, and to it Mr. Carey, joining 
in the common partisan slang of the * hostility of the Administration 
to credit and commerce,” would apply the abstract arguments which 
would be applicable to one of perfect freedom, and would denounce 
the “interference of government,” even to protect itself from its 
acknowledged evils. Our views of free trade in banking would 
lead eventually to the circulation of a large proportion of the pre- 
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cious metals, as the only staple and uniform measure of value, and 
would keep all the paper currency in circulation down to the standard 
of real “ equivalency ”’ and “‘convertibility.””. We would have the 
Federal Government conduct all its fiscal operations in that medium. 
Mr. Carey on the other hand would banish specie ; considers a uni- 
versal circulation of paper-money the best possible state of things ; 
and while he perpetually invokes the name of freedom, yet by com- 
pelling the government and all public authorities to deposite the 
public revenues in banks, and to conduct all their transactions in 
paper, and by denouncing any attempt to promote the circulation 
of specie as hostile to that confidence which he makes the Alpha 
and Omega of his doctrines of currency, would maintain a system 
of exclusive paper currency practically, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, compulsory upon all classes of the community. 

It can require no gift of prophecy to foresee the consequences 
which must result from abolishing the most essential safeguard 
of property, by the operation of the demoralizing influence of an 
exclusive paper currency upon the people. An insatiate thirst for 
gain, at the expense of the common welfare, would soon pervade 
our halls of legislation. Have not its indications already too often 
manifested themselves? Did we not witness, even on the floor of 
Congress, during the last session, a deliberate and concerted 
attempt to deprive the public service of the means of support in 
order to compel the public officers to accept the depreciated notes 
of the Bank of the United States, in payment for its bonds to the 
United States? While we are writing this, we notice the introduc- 
tion of a resolution into the Legislature of one of the Western 
States, which will probably be adopted, declaring the right of its 
citizens to pay for public lands in the paper currency issued by 
that State, and asserting that the currency so received ought not to 
carried out of the State for expenditure, since in that case the 
public creditors might require its redemption in specie, or its 
equivalent. Whenever the people of the United States shall have 
generally adopted such notions of their rights and obligations, a 
universal competition cannot fail to arise between the several 
States for increasing their respective issues, with the view of depre- 
ciating their own paper currency at the expense of the others. 
Jealousies and disorders of a more formidable character than any 
we have recently seen cannot fail to spring up, and every day will 
increase their aggravation. The period will not then be far distant 
when those who have enjoyed the plunder which a general state of 
pecuniary embarrassment has enabled them to extort from the pro- 
ductive classes, will probably evince the same predilection as that 
described in our former article, for the organization of a strong go- 
vernment. This will be advocated on that occasion as the only effec- 
tual remedy for the very evils which its projectors have endeavoured 
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by such an infinite variety of expedients to bring upon the country. 
The vigilance, patriotism, and courage of those noble spirits by 
whose counsels and exertions our independence was achieved, pre- 
vented this result when the nation was before brought to the verge 
of anarchy by the abuse of paper currency. <A specimen of the 
policy which will doubtless be adopted by the friends of the paper 
money system, was recently displayed in Pennsylvania, in an 
attempt, which was concerted under the influence of the Bank of 
the United States, for seizing upon the government of that State 
by fraud, sustained by military force. Happily this force was not 
composed of mercenaries, and the citizen soldiers of that State 
could not be made subservient to this suicidal project. And yet 
the contrivers and upholders of an experiment in legislation similar 
in principle with those performed by Cromwell and Bonaparte, 
are hypocritically declaiming against the evils of a strong govern- 
ment! 

The concentration of the experience of all ages, that legalized 
fraud Jeads to violence, is furnished by the origin and result of the 
French Revolution. Dr. Bowring, in his reports upon the public 
finances of France, made to the British Parliament under a special 
commission, vfficially states, upon the highest authorities, that it was 
the disordered condition of the finances which overthrew the monar- 
chy. ‘This condition was undoubtedly brought about by the use 
and consequent abuse of paper currency, first introduced by John 
Law. ‘The Republic, in its turn, was destroyed, mainly by the 
issue of Assignats inthe name of the people, and the anarchy which 
this currency of the people produced subsequently enabled Bona- 
parte to establish his stupendous despotism. 

Have speculators like Mr. Carey, and those who adopt their 
opinions without reflection, ever asked themselves, what is the 
office for the performance of which government is established and 
maintained? The habit of denouncing Government fer enforcing 
those laws which have interposed obstacles to the success of their 
schemes, seems to have wholly blinded them on this question. So 
far as writings and speeches are evidence of feelings, they appear 
to be ready to involve society intoits original elements. The public 
interests are made the subject of jest and amusement. Not only 
is the enforcement of laws essential to the existence of organized 
society resisted; but where violations of public duties of the most 
flagrant character have been exposed, impunity is attempted to be 
given to such offences in future, by preventing the adoptionof effi- 
cient remedies. 

These individuals seem to have wholly forgotten that government 
is mainly established for the protection of the just rights of property 
against the invasions of fraud or foree. Among a peaceable and 
commercial people, this protection is most essentially and practi- 
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cally exercised by a rigid adherence to an equal and impartial 
measure of value—which in our country was so wisely established 
by the Constitution of the United States. Excepting such unfor- 
tunate persons, either with or without souls, as may have incurred 
a greater amount of debt than they possess means of payment, 
measured by the existing standard of value, every class of society 
is vitally interested in its sacred preservation. Perhaps we ought 
to add another exception—those who have purchased property for 
the purpose of sale at an advanced price, who may hope to increase 
their nominal gains by the depreciation of the measure of value. 
But should the security and permanent prosperity of the whole 
community be sacrificed for the exclusive benefit of these two 
classes? If an individual,in whatever condition of distress, know- 
ingly offers false coin for the purchase of the necessaries of life— 
} 


} ° iw > : . 
or a aeuier lessens his welgits or measures of capacity, for the 


y 
yurpose of increasing his profits—such individuals are denounced 
lilty of frauds upon society, and are justly punished by its 
penal laws. But those who depreciate the measure ordinarily em- 
ployed in the transactions of property, between man and man, by 
making it more plentiful, and consequently less valuable, than 
the constitutional standard, were that exclusively in use, are not 
merely tolerated, but held out as benefactors of soc iety. Instead 
of being punished by law, as happens to those who commit trifling 
invasions upon the security of the community, laws are passed for 
the purpose of enabling them to perpetrate fraud, not merely with 
impunity, but with secrecy, and upona scale so magnificent as to 
invade all the pursuits of life. Mr. Carey insists, that “the people 
will not use bank notes unless they are satisfied that the gain on the 
one hand is equal to the loss on the other.” Where has he lived 


for the last two years? Does he suppose that within that period 
every person who received bank notes in payment instead of gold 
and silver, has been induced to do it from absolute preference for 
? Has notspecie been expelled from circulation as cur- 


rency, an ] become the subiect of purch 


the former 
ase and sale, ata large pre- 


mium. by the combined action of those whose interest it was to 


keep paper currency at a depreciation? Besides, on this principle, 
why punish an individual for uttering counterfeit money—its accep- 
tance being wholly voluntary? No one is compelled to receive it in 
payment, unle the cain on the one hand is equal to the loss of the 
other! Nor is any body compelled to purchase by short weights 
an ] measures. A grocer who bi \ sa hogs} ei d ( f sugar asa thou- 
sand pounds, might sell it for fifteen hundred pounds, by simply 
diminishing his weights. Why should he not he permitted to do 
so as wellas the speculator, who purchases a thousand lots of Jand 


at two hundred dollars a Jot, who combines with others for the 


purpose of increasing the issue of paper currency, by which he is 
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enabled to sell them at three hundred dollars a lot? There is no 
moral difference between the two operations, excepting that the 
latter, by affecting the transactions of the whole of society, is incal- 
culably more injurious to its highest interests. Yet the individual 
who reduces the intrinsic weight of the measure by which he retails 
his sugar, is brought to condign punishment as a cheat, while the 
person who reduces the actual value of the dollar, by increasing the 
paper currency in circulation 30or 40 millions in six months, is 
complimented and eulogized as a “great financier!” Into such 
strange confusion have notions of rightand wrong become involved 
in the minds of many intelligent persons, that while they denounce 
an act as fraudulent in an individual, if the same act is perpetrated 
by a powerful corporation it becomes praiseworthy in the highest 
degree! 

Mr. Carey says, “the many desire to see the powers of the go- 
vernment diminished, and trade released from the shackles which 
have heretofore been imposed.”’ We will not inquire as to the fact 
alleged, since it wholly turns upon the signification of the word 
many. The shackles to which he refers are those imposed by a 
settled measure of value. As he professes to speak in the name of 
the Whig party, which comprises many honest and well-meaning 
individuals, we would take the liberty of suggesting for the con- 
sideration of that portion of the party, whether, before adopting 
the measures advocated by Mr. Carey, for the total overthrow of 
the standard of value, upon the prospect of which he so warmly con- 
gratulates them, whether it might not be advisable to begin by 
releasing trade from the shackles imposed by a uniformity of 
weights and measures. The consequences of this release would be 
trifling, compared with the effect upon all property, by allowing 
every individual to fix the measure and value for himself. By way 
of trial it might be best to ascertain the effect of abolishing the 
small protection afforded to the industrious and unprotected classes 
by the standard measures for commodities of subsistence, before 
undertaking to subvert the main foundations of property among 
civilized communities. 

We have thus far regarded Mr. Carey’s expressions, repeated 
throughout his performance, as to the steadiness, security, and ad- 
vantages to be derived from paper currency, issued by ‘the whole 
people,” to have been intended, in good faith, to convey the mean- 
ing indicated by the ordinary acceptation of the terms. But from 
his constantly referring to the currency of New England, and of 
the Bank of the United States, as instances of such paper currency. 
it seems most likely that the phrase “the whole people,’’ is used 
but as a mere figure of speech. He probably intended only the 
currency of banks, and possibly the currency alone of the Bank 
of the United States, agreeably to the suggestion contained in Mr. 
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Biddle’s Princeton Address, quoted in our former Article. We are 
not aware that this restriction upon the signification of the term 
people will affect the inferences which prove the disastrous conse- 
quences of issues of paper not converted, nor truly convertible, into 
specie. All experience shows that some more efficient means of 
enforcing this redemption, which shall prevent undue expansions 
of paper currency, which injures the usefulness of sound banks, 
by encouraging profligate speculations, is essential to the general 
pretection. ‘The advantage of combined action,” set forth by 
Mr. Carev, as the most powerful and salutary element in all opera- 
tions of paper currency, happens, according to the recent expe- 
rience of this country, not to be the advantage of the industrious 
and unprotected classes, but the emolument of those who combine 
tu involve the productive interests in embarassment, for the pur- 
pose of preying upon the fruits of industry. Such combined 
action, which, if resorted to by the laboring classes, would be called 
by the harsher name of conspiracy, must inevitably make such a 
system of free banking, as 1s plausibly pretended would produce 
universal steadiness and security, a tremendous engine of swind- 
ling. Those banks, upon which such repeated eulogiums are bes- 
towed, throughout both the original publication and the reply, 
were mostly established, not for the purpose of loaning actual 
capital, but for the purpose of borrowing it by the issue of paper 
currency. Those who have associated for this purpose were rarely 
men of accumulated capital, with the use of which they were wil- 
ling, for a moderate remuneration, in the shape of interest, to 
accommodate commercial enterprize and manufacturing industry. 
On the other hand, they were generally such as wished to draw a 
revenue from the capital and industry of others, by the skilful 
management of credit. During periods of general confidence and 
prosperity, the temptation of exchanging inordinate amounts of 
their paper currency, bearing no interest—which is subsequently 
received at the same cost, and in lieu of substantial value, by the 
producers and holders of capital—tor the obligations of their cus- 
tomers, on which interest is paid, and by this means producing 
fictitious capital, has always proved almost irresistible. Combined 
action is extensively resorted to for the purpose of fostering and 
sustaining this hollow and fraudulent system, by the operation of 
which interest is extorted from the industry and enterprise of the 
community, without the employment of capital. The abundance 
of this kind of currency, in time, causes it to return for redemp- 
tion. The customers of these banks are either ruined by suddenly 
enforcing the payment of obligations, in order to furnish the means 
to redeem their issues, or they prove unable to pay the holders of 
their currency, and the loss falls upon the productive classes, 
among whom it circulates It is this system of building credit upon 
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credit, that has produced so many destructive revulsions within 
a few years past, which have been invariably attributed to the 
measures of the Government, by those who have enjoyed its 
profits, as well as by their thoughtless victims. The supporters of 
this profligate system of gambling, have endeavoured to sustain its 
reputation among those who have been the sufferers by its opera- 
tions, both by systematic attacks and indirect sneers upon the 
government of the people. So many barefaced attempts to em- 
barass its operations have been brought into play by the combined 
action, which Mr. Carev applauds with so much zeal, as to have, 
apparently extinguished, in many quarters, every such antiquated 
sentiments as patriotism and love of country. 

Having now laid before our readers at considerable length our 
ideas of the consequences of the doctrines advocated by Mr. Ca- 
rey, those who took the trouble to examine our former Article may 
expect us to furnish his view of it. This we do in his own words, 
for we scorn to imitate the unfairness of which his reply is a con- 
tinued instance from beginning to end—of perverting the language 
of a performance which we undertake to criticise. He says: 

* We were at first disposed to attribute all the erroneous views offered by this 
“ writer to the consid ration of his readers to a want of honesty, but are now more 
“disposed to attribute it to the absence of any acquaintance with the principles of 
“trade or Banking. He has collected a large quantity of true and false facts, and 


‘has put them together, apparently without much regard to the effect they were cal- 


‘culated to produce, whether for or against his friends, and the consequence is that 
«his article is much more likely to estab:ish a conviction of the danger of increas- 
“ing the power of the gove rnment over the curren sy, than of the propriety of yield- 
“ing to it what has been so pertinaciously insisted upon.” 

Now we frankly concede to Mr. Carey superior information in 
“the principles of trade and banking.”’ Our instruction not haviug 
been received in the Philadelphia paper-money school, we must 
acknowledge our ignorance of its higher mysteries, excepting those 
which have been disclosed in the productions of Messrs. Biddle and 
Carey. Whether we have not endeavoured to atone for our defi- 
ciencies by the study of their writings, with a desire to understand 
their bearings and consequences, we leave to be determined by 
others. 

As to our collection of true and false facts—our want of know- 
Jedge of this deep and important distinction must be attributed to 
want of instruction as to the mode by which the Philadelphia school 
distinguish a true fact from a false fact. It may be trivial or 
important, but a fact is neither more nor less than a fact with us. 
A great favor would be conferred on the uninitiated, if the professors 
of that brilliant school would explain, when they assert facts, when 
false facts are intended. ‘This would doubtless have saved much 
of the time employed upon this Article. 


Whenever doctrines however wild, extravagant, or destructive to 
the Lest interests of society, are to be supported, no difficulty seem 
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to occur, under the practice of this school, in finding facts in abun- 
dance for their justification. It would afford many readers great 
satisfaction with regard to the personal integrity and character for 
veracity of its professors, if they would be pleased to furnish the 
public with an indication of the kind of facts intended, in order to 
avoid all imputations of wilful deception. In the reply before us, 
we could easily point out a multitude of false facts, but our limits 
will not allow us to elucidate them in the manner required to show 
the style of manufacture. We take a single instance which we 
have selected from a mass of the same kind with which Mr. Carey 
usually embellishes his productions, not on account of its import- 
ance, but from the insight to be derived from it with regard to the 
elaborate process by whicha false fact is got up, and the plausible 
and imposing manner in which itis maintained. 

In our remarks upon the credit system of England we undertook 
to show that its enormous political corruption had led to the gen- 
eral inipoverishment of the people. While the few had been en- 
riched and aggrandized, we stated that the many, that is, the labor- 
ing classes, “are now reduced to a condition far more deplorable 
than the serfs of Poland and Russia, since the general diffusion of 
knowledge only serves to render the former sensible of their en- 
tanglement in the political spider’s web wound about them by the 
credit system, and to convince them that nothing short of revolu- 
tion can extricate them, by breaking at once these artificial restraints 
upon their means of comfort.’? This statement Mr. Carey does not 
venture to deny, since it is amply established by Mr. Marshall, an 
authority of so much reputation on these subjects, that all reference 
to his works is most discreetly avoided by Mr. Carey. He, how- 
ever, mutilates the forgoing extract in his usual mode, and adds 
the following, by way of proving its inaccuracy: 

“We have before us a report from the commissioners on the revisal of the poor- 
laws, in which we find answers from 856 parishes to the question, ‘ what might be 


>? 


earned by a laborer, his wife, and five children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 5 years? 


856 parishes vive for the man an average of ‘ £27 Vis. 10d, 
688 do. do. wife and children - 13 19 10 
£41 17 8 


i 


being equal to $201 04 for the support of an agricultural laborer and his famuly. 


This sum does not yield him the same comforts that could be obtained with a simi- 

lar amount in this country, because food is much dearer; but on the other hand 

clothing and house-rent much cheaper. A careful examination of the condition ot 

the laborers of England and of the United States would satisfy the reader that the 

difference in the reward of their services does not exceed 15 per cent., yet it suits the 
Petes rd rraded condition! ? 


purposes of the reviewer to inforn us of t ¢ 

Now, this interesting fact, showing that there is but 15 per cent. 
difference in the actual means of comfort and independence between 
the laboring classes in England and those of this country, has been 


ostensibly extracted, parish by parish, from the volumimous reports 
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of the Poor Law Commissioners. So accurately and fairly has this 
been performed, that the results are given to a single penny. But 
what is the true fact? Why that there are ten thousand parishes— 
and among them a number greater than the aggregate from which 
Mr. Carey has derived his fact, where the estates of great proprie- 
tors include a whole parish. A wealthy individual, who employs 
the whole laboring population of a parish, frequently gratifies his 
vanity, or his beneficence, by great liberality to his immediate de- 
pendants. Other parishes comprehend or are in the neighbourhood 
of large and flourishing towns. The rate of remuneration, paid in 
such parishes is the falsest criterion that could be devised, as to 
the rate of wages paid in the 9,200 or 9,400 which are entirely un- 
noticed. The truth as to 600 or 800 parishes becomes palpable 
falsehood, when taken as evidence of the condition of the whole. 
We decline to follow Mr. Carey’s example, in undertaking the labor 
of showing, from the returns of the parishes, which he has so care- 
fully omitted, the true average wages of the laboring classes. 
Generally it does not exceed from six to eight shillings a week, 
taking the families of agricultural laborers, who are by far the most 
numerous. As to their degraded condition, we feel reluctant at 
placing before our readers a piece of evidence of the highest char- 
acter, from the same reports, which the suggestion that their con- 
dition is very nearly as elevated as that of the bulk of our own 
citizens, induces us to bring forward, not only to rebut his state- 
ment on that point, but toenable our readers to perceive, what is 
apparent to every one who reads his performance, the low estimate 
he has formed both of the understandings and morals of the 
American people. We take the following, verbatim, from the 
report of John W. Cowell, Esq., a gentleman who has been for 
two years past in this country, as Agent for the Bank of England, 
and who is favorably known here for his intelligence, integrity, 
and ability. He says— 

“It may almost be affirmed that the virtue of female chastity does not exist among 
the lower orders of England, except to a certain extent among domestic female ser- 
vants, who know that they hold their situations by that tenure, and are more pru- 
dent in consequence. Among the residue, all evidence goes to prove that it isa 
nonentity. A daughter grows up—she learns what her mother was—she sees what 


her sisters and neighbours are—finds that nobody thinks the worse of them, and that 
nothing is expected of herself, and that there is a short road to marriage or a main- 


tenance.” 

Did this appalling picture of the moral condition of the bulk of 
the English nation, meet the eye of Mr. Carey, in his investigation 
into the Poor Law Reports, and did it convey to his mind no idea ef 


degradation? If such be the condition of the purer sex, to what 


degree of demoralization must not the other sex have reached! 
Such are the inevitable results of that terrible system which is 
always fatal to all the elevating sentiments of the heart, and which 
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has destroyed public spirit, as well as private morality, in all com- 
munities where it has gained the ascendency. Those American 
citizens who estimate purity of conduct. and the decencies of social 
life, at their proper value, must judge whether they are willing to 
place their posterity in the condition of the peop.e of England, 
whether degraded or not. But for the corrupt facilities arising 
from the introduction of the paper system, explained in our former 
article, the public debt of Great Britain, which has brought her 
laboring classes into this situation, could never have reached one- 
tenth of its present amount. Those States of the Union which are 
heedlessly incurring enormous masses of debt, for the gratification 
of the cupidity of speculators, to support which the whole com- 
munity will hereafter be compelled to bear immense burdens of 
taxation, to be paid to its present holders, at home or abroad, will 
do well to meditate upon the present condition of England. Not- 
withstanding the large army employed to keep its laboring popula- 
tion in subjection to the Jaws, disturbances of the public peace, 
and destruction of property by wanton burnings, are affairs of 
frequent occurrence, upon an extensive and organized scale. The 
established order of society is in constant jeopardy, from the wild 
and ungovernable passions of the people, driven to desperation by 
the contemplation of their own necessities, contrasted with the 
Juxurious affluence of the few who enjoy the fruits of their labors 
Before the credit system is allowed to fix itself deeper upon the 
vitals of our political bodies, let its advocates well consider the 
consequences of their rash cupidity. 

The apprehensions with these consequences must excite in 
every enlightened mind, are by no means alleviated by the systema- 
tic prostitution of the language of economical science, to the de- 
signs of a few gamblers and speculators, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the execution of their unwearied intrigues against the per- 
manent welfare of the community. No well-informed person can 
read Mr. Carey’s publications, without constantly discovering 
statements which create alternate astonishment and dismay. In- 
deed he appears to be not altogether free from these emotions 
himself when he happens to find any of his opinions out of his 
own writings. His reply contains the most extraordinary speci- 
men of complaint on the part of any author that was ever heard of 
—whicn strikingly illustrates the complacency with which a mass 
of absurdities may be regarded by minds of a certain texture, while 
the individual instances which form this mass are each too revol- 
ting to be received. In our former Article we quoted a passage 
from his publication, precisely as it was there found, even to the 
words in italics. Its glaring absurdity was so tranparent, that 
we expressly stated that we should leave its meaning to be guessed 
by our readers—it was the remarkable passage where Mr. Carey 
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emhpatically affirins, that prices would rise by the diminution of cur- 
rency. Now he complains—not that we have misquoted him—not 
that we have suppressed a syllable necessary to the understanding of 
his statement, for we actually gave the whole passage—not that we 
have made comments calculated to mislead the reader as to its true 
interpretation—but ‘that the reviewer desires to have his readers 
believe that it is asserted that prices always rise in proportion to 
the scarcity of currency.”’ Having fairly left our readers to guess 
for themselves, we must be permitted to say that we conceive our- 
selves to be treated with oreat harshness, in thus having our secret 
desires unceremoniously dragged forth to the gaze of the world! 
This strange assault upon the signification of a fair and accurate 
quotation, from his own work, is perfectly in character with his 
other complaints of our quotations. There are some half a dozen, 
and in every instance an explanation quite as conclusive might be 
made, did our time and space permit us to follow up such small 
game. We particularly regret that we are unable to elucidate the 
details given by Mr. Carey, as to the condition of France, for the 
purpose of invalidating the force of our statements, which he has 
not undertaken to contradict. A counterpart of the explanation of 
the degraded condition of England might be easily made on that 
subject. The preposterous libel upon the honesty and integrity of 


the whole manufacturing and mereantile men in Trance, is now 


charged by Mr. Carey upon M. Chevalier, who adduces in its sup- 
port, according to the reply, “the captain of the French discovery- 


ship Favorite.” What a remarkable discovery-ship! 

The system of the New England Banks is again the subject of 
1 
| 


unmeasured approbation in the reply, but no allusion is made to the 


explanation of the process by which they were compelled to restrict 
their issues to their means of redemption, which was given at leagth 
in our former Article. To this process these banks have entirely 
owed, during the last fifteen vears, their usefulness, and the confi- 
dence of the community. ‘This important suppression was the 
foundation of a mass of false facts, and equally false inferences, 
in Mr. Carey’s former publication, as we abundantly demonstrated 
from the authority of the reports made to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts last winter. The repetition of these facts and inferences 
in Mr. Carey’s formal reply, without the slightest regard to the con- 
clusive refutation furnished in the Article to which the reply is di- 
rected, indicates a persevering determination at deception, which 
appears extraordinary in any individual, of whatever standing in 
society, who undertakes to give information to the public upon 
questions deeply affecting its highest interests. 

As we have never been initiated into this marvellous distinction 
made between true and false facts, we take the earliest opportunity 


to correct an oversight which occurred in our former Article, and 
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which escaped notice until after the Number had been published. 
We had introduced, at the commencement of our remarks upon 
the failures of the banks of New England, on 226th page of the 
volume, a qualification, extending the period to which we referred 
in describing the extent and consequences of these failures, to 
the period of thirty years, instead of the twenty-five carefully 
adopted by Mr. Carey. The omission of the line containing this 
qualification affected the precise accuracy of our statement—since 
these five additional years were intended to include the tremen- 
dous crash which occurred among the banks in every section of 
New England in 1808, 1809, and 1810, as well as the explosions 
which happened in 1837 and 1838. ‘The disasters of the former 
period resulting from the false confidence and the over-banking 
which had previously existed, brought a torrent of abuse upon the 
government at that time, quite equal to any thing to be found in eith- 
er of Mr. Carey’s publications. The banks in New England were 
almost wholly under the control of Federal politicians. The dis- 
turbed condition of our relations with the belligerent powers of 
Europe, and the measures adopted by our government for the pro- 
tection of our neutrality, enabled these politicians, by their control 
over the paper currency, and consequently over the subsistence and 
industry of the people, to excite great public discontent. So alarm- 
ing were the distress and dissatisfaction which they succeeded in fo- 
menting throughout New England, that John Quincey Adams, then 
a leader of the Federal party, and a member of the Senate of the 
United States from Massachusetts, thought proper to inform Pres:- 
dent Jefferson, that the Federal party had entered into a treasona- 
ble arrangement with the British Authorities in Canada, for the se- 
paration of the States, and the creation of a Northern confederacy. 
About the same time Judge Story succeeded in so effectually alarm- 
ing the Democratic members of Congress, by his confident state- 
ments that civil war would inevitably break out in New England, 
unless the restrictive policy adopted by the government for the se- 
curity of our commerce was rescinded, that this great and salutary 
measure was abandoned at the point of time when it has since be- 
come well known that the British government had felt themselves 
compelled, by the privations imposed upon her colonies, to accede 
to our just demands. Had the embargo been persevered in a few 
months longer, no individual acquainted with the real state of af- 
fairs at that period, can fail to believe but the subsequent recourse 
to war for the vindication of our national sovereignty, would have 
been wholly obviated. It was at this period of depression and dis- 
tress that Mr. Webster published that famous pamphlet inciting the 
people of the Eastern States to resist the laws by violence, of 
which he was compelled to avow himself to be the author, when 
under cross-examination upon the trial of his prosecution against 
Gen. Lyman fora libel, because the latter had stated, in one of the 
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Boston newspapers in 1828, that Mr. Webster had co-operated with 
the individuals stigmatized as traitors by Mr. Adams, in his extra- 
ordinary publication on the eve of the Presidential election of that 
year—and which prosecution so signally failed. 

The most efficient agency in producing this deplorable state of 
public feeling throughout New England, was wielded by the banks 
They had been established in all quarters, in imitation of the credit 
system of Great Britain, and had by degress been enabled to en- 
gross the control of all the currency in circulation. Their mana- 
gers as fully understood the principle of “combined action” as 
Mr. Carey, for the purpose of obtaining power, and at the same 
time increasing their individual profits, through the infliction of 
privations upon the industrious and producing classes, and throw- 
ing the odium of the measures pursued by them upon Government. 
Considerations of common justice—of national honor—and of per- 
manent security for our foreign and domestic commerce—were 
equally disregarded in their measures, asin those more recently pur- 
sued. To such a pitch was this policy finally carried, that the con- 
fidence of the banks in each other was finally destroyed. A de- 
gree of embarrassment was produced, which greatly exceeded that 
of the revuision inflicted by the operations of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, upon the Middle, Southern and Western States, in 1819, 
1820 and 1821. A single instance, out of many which might be 
mentioned, will fully illustrate the advantages of the right of fur- 
nishing paper-currency free from all security for its redemption— 
which occurred, too in the State of Rhode Island, whose policy in 
regard to banking, .s so extravagantly lauded by Mr. Carey, asa 
near approacn to his beau ideal of currency. The Farmer’s Ex- 
change Bank, of Gloucester, failed early in 1809, with nearly seven 
hundred thousand dollars of its notes in circulation. On examina- 
tion by a legislative committee, the whole amount of available as- 
sets to meet this enormous sum was found to be eighty-six dollars 
and some odd cents. Its currency to the amount of eight hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars had been exchanged for valuable proper- 
ty, by the individual who had obtained the control of the bank, but 
who was ostensibly neither president nor director. This vast issue 
had been made upon his obligations to the bank, which on their 
face left the period of payment to his option, and in fact afforded 
no indemnity whatever to the public. During the three or four 
years preceding the war, the actual loss to the industrious and 
producing classes in New England, from the failure of banks, reach- 
ed several millions of dollars. To promote the political dissatis- 
faction which we have explained, the banks in the large towns had 
previously curtailed their issues, after having monopolized the prin- 
cipal amount of metallic currency—and had left the channels of 
circulation, throughout that section of the country, to be filled up 
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with such currency as was afforded by the Farmer’s Exchange 
Bank, the Berkshire Bank, the Hillsborough Bank, the Hallowell 
and Augusta Bank, and numerous other swindling institutions in 
each State. The banks in the large towns universally refused to 
receive this currency, and the principal merchants invariably de- 
clined it, because it could not be deposited with them. The losses 
accordingly fell almost entirely upon the industrious and unprotect- 
ed portions of the community. 

By the rigid system of curtailment previously adopted by the 
banks which survived, they were easily enabled to maintain specie 
payments, when the banks in every other part of the Union sus- 
pended in 1814. 

The over-sight which has led to this explanation, does not call on 
us to expose the false facts alleged by Mr. Carey, as to the control 
exercised by “ widows and orphans” over the banks of New Eng- 
Jand. It would be easy to shew that the seductions of this system, 
of which he so often boasts, are grossly exaggerated in his publica- 
tion But after occupying so much space for the purpose of re- 
storing our original statement to its integrity, and showing its bear- 
ing upon the banking system of New England, so much lauded in 
almost every page of the reply, we must return to Mr. Carey’s sug- 


gestion that we have— 

“ Collected a large quantity of true and false facts, and has put them together ap- 
parently without much regard to the effect they were calculated to produce, wheth- 
er for or against his friends, and the consequence is much more likely to establish 
a conviction of the danger of increasing the power of the government over the 
currency, than of the propriety of yielding to it what has been so pertinaciously 
insisted upon.” 

In another part of the reply he says: 

“ The Democratic Review is an advocate of an extension of the power of the go- 
vernment over the currency, and of a diminution of the power of the people.” 

And again: 

“Tt has been so uniformly the practice of governments to retain the control of the 
currency, that even of those who are friendly to the credit-system, a large propor- 
tion cannot conceive of steadiness in the absence thereof. In favor of regulation 
there are, therefore, the advocates of Executive power, like our Democratic Reviewer, 
and a!l those who are accustomed to think because it has existed, that its continu- 
ance must be necessary. ” 

We have placed these passages from different parts of the reply 
together,and but for the trouble of copying them might have collected 
a dozen others of similar tenor, for the purpose of requesting our 
readers to examine them, and ask themselves what was the object 
and import of the several speeches upon the currency, delivered by 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, Southard, Davis, Crittenden, Merrick, 
Bayard, Robbins, &c. in the Senate, during the special session 
and the last session of Congress? We cannot refer individually to 
the tempest of eloquence which issued from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which was apparently as full of wind on this subject as 


the cave of Eolus of old. Did not every one of these distinguish- 
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ed persons insist that the General Government not only possessed 
the power of interfering with the paper currency, but that it was its 
imperative duty to do so for the relief of the people? We strangely 
misunderstood Mr. Webster's celebrated speech which was stereo- 
typed by the hundred-thousand, and sent into every part of the 
Union, at the expense of the Bank of the United States, if its whole 
drift was not to demonstrate this power and duty on the part of 
the General Government. We well remember that Mr. Clay as- 
sailed the President in unmeasured terms, during the special ses- 
sisn, for expressly disclaiming all power and jurisdiction in the 
General Government over the subject. In the message at the com- 
mencement of the session, it was strongly affirmed that the domes- 
tic interchanges among the people should be managed by them- 
selves, according to their own interest and convenience. On this 
point the President explained his views of the Constitution at 
length, and with great clearness and effect. Up to the close of the 
-ast session, the Opposition orators in both Houses of Congress 
were importunately clamorous for the interference of the govern- 
ment with the currency, as the sole means of relief for the people, 
from the embarassments occasioned by the suspension. Now after 
the firmness of the Executive has compelled the banks to resume 
their duties to the community, and the confidence which their profli- 
gate management had destroyed has so far returned as to produce 
a general revival of commerce throughout the country—there comes 
a juggler from the Philadelphia school, professing to be the organ 
of the Whigs, and with a single stroke of his magical wand, totally 
reverses the relative position of the parties during the last two years ! 
Whether the distinguished leaders of the Opposition in Congress 
to whom we have referred, are ready to adopt the doctrines of the 
President, as stated in his message at the special session, has not yet 
appeared. The Jim Crow evolution in which Mr. Carey has with 
so little ceremony involved them, seems rather too quick in its 
movement, and the “turn about” rather too rapid to be consistent 
with senatorial dignity. 

As to ourselves, we deny now what we denied in our former Ar- 
ticle, the existence of the right in the Genera) Government to inter- 
fere with any currency whatever, excepting gold and silver, the 
power over which is expressly granted in the Constitution. And 
it is a specimen of the fairness of Mr. Carey’s reasoning on this 
subject, that while the very phrase which, by common consent, used 
to embody the general policy of the present Administration, in re- 
lation to the public finances, carries with it the idea of the total dis- 
connection of the union heretofore existing between the Govern- 
ment and the banking system, he undertakes to designate the ad- 
vocates of the “ Divorce of Bank and State,” as the friends of a 


strong governmental influence and control over the business of 


banking, and the trade in money. 
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CHAPTER I. 


You ask for a story—I can tell one which nobody else knows, 
and which is a very true one, too, though it may well, perhaps, 
produce a shudder. It relates events long ago, very long ago, 
past—when none of us had yet seen the light. The source from 
which I have derived it leaves me no uncertainty about its authen- 
ticity, and while in Venice 1 have visited the very spot which was 
the theatre of its principal occurrences. 

It was at Venice, on a carnival night, in the year . Around 
the gigantic columns of the Buondelmonte palace were crowding a 
multitude of gondolas, whose sombre hue contrasted strikingly with 
the brilliant illumination of the peristyle. From all these gondolas 
sprang a stream of joyous guests, who gaily ascended the flight of 
marble steps ; while the interior of the palace was resplendent with 
light and magnificence. 

Within, without, all was enchantment. All that Venice contained 
of noble, joyous, and lovely, was collected in that assembly, where 
the eye was charmed with the lustrous hues of the richest silks, 
and the air was deliciously loaded with the most exquisite per- 
fumes. Here, a splendidly served table extended its invitations} 
there, the harmonies of music and the sounds of the dance were 
heard in the distance. And the women !—beaming with that beauty 
which the pencil of Titian can alone portray, the women displayed 
throughout the scene the most elegant attires. Every century had 
contributed to their costumes. Glittering with diamonds, graceful 
and light in every movementas the silk that enrobed them, inspired 
with the triumph of their charms, they completed the brilliancy of 
this festal scene. Through the midst of an atmosphere of light, 
the crowd circulated slowly from room to room, terminating in a 
retired saloon which must particularly engage our attention. 

This magnificent apartment was consecrated exclusively to play. 
The sound of the shuffling of cards was mingled with that of the 
dice, which were rolled from the boxes upon tables of porphyry 





* This exceedingly clever tale is translated from the French, from Le Patamene, 
a Monthly Magazine devoted to the subject of Chess, published at Paris by M. de 
la Bourdonnais, the most eminent known chess-player of the age. It is from the 
pen of Mr. G. Walker, a distinguished English player. The ingenious manner in 
which a number of beautiful positions in Chess (of which the solutions will be 
given hereafter,) are interwoven with the story, will give it a peculiar interest to all 
the votaries of that noble game—if we may not be permitted to call it a science ; 








while its interest for miscellancous readers is quite independent of that circumstance 
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andvagate, bending under the weight of the gold and jewels collect- 
ed in heaps. The silence was only broken by the loud and length- 
ened sound of the sequins which attentive pages threw down by 
the handful, or which they gathered up in massive piles, to drop 
them into the velvet bags from which they were soon again to come 
forth. Such were the confusion and disorder of these riches, that 
Satan himself might have paused to enjoy that spectacle ; and such, 
in a word, was the profusion spread out before the eye, that one 
would imagine himself transported into one of the caverns of 
Aladdin, or at least among the hidden treasures of some Sultan of 
Ind. We are votaries of Chess ;—entirely devoted to that noble 
game, our attention ought to direct itself chiefly to one table. 
There, on that magnificent pedestal, inlaid with silver and ebony, 
upon that table of ivory and jasper, are marshalled in battle- 
array the silent warriors of the field. The two rival chiefs who 
direct the combat deserve a special examination. Let us give them 
a@ moment’s attention. 

That young man of twenty, who has the Black, saw the light at 
Venice, and his birth makes him the equal of the noblest families 
of the city. His name is Vincenzio di Guadagnaro. As remark- 
able for his elegance of mien and his careless extravagance, as for 
the impetuosity of his passions, he is also possessed with a desire 
to render himself distinguished in the science of elegant Epicurean- 
ism, gallantry, and Chess. At the present sitting, he has already 
lost, to the adversary with whom he is at this moment engaged, his 


“Wreasures, his jewels, and his palaces. Having nothing left to stake 


—reduced to play on his word alone—it is his honor that he is de- 
fending; for if he has the ill fortune to lose, he will be bound to- 
morrow to pay a greater amount of gold than he has yet lost—and 
he has nothing left! If he fail to redeem that pledge, farewell for 
him to life and its pleasures !—and from the paleness of his brow, 
it is easy to guess that he is revolving the sole alternative that 
remains to him. Let him lose this last game, and the first ray of 
to-morrow’s sun will not find him a living man. 

But who is that mask thatis playing against him? It isa woman, 
—a being of adorable loveliness, to judge from her arm and hand, 
from her rounded shoulders and her neck of ivory. Yes, it is 
indeed an enchanting woman, the princess Buondelmonte, the giver 
of the festival—in a word, the queen of fashion and of beauty. 
One would suppose her made but for love and tenderness, but at 
this. moment it is with neither of these sentiments that her heart is 
throbbing. An impassioned thirst for vengeance, the rage of an 
inveterate hatred, the swelling pride of a splendid triumph—such 
are the emotions that are convulsing her soul, and which cause her 
such an agitation that her fingers can with difficulty remove the 
pieces from the chess-board. On both sides the sentiments are the 
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same, and either player would drink, drop by drop, all the heart’s 
blood of the other, with that intensity of enjoyment that an Italian 
alone can appreciate and understand. 

The spectators, in profound silence and breathless attention, are 
grouped around the players. In the midst of the circle stands a tall 
figure, bearing all the appearance of a man; a mask conceals his 
face. This strange being, with his arms folded across his breast, 
and leaning against a column, follows attentively the march of the 
princess’s game. This figure isa Gnome. It is not Satan in per- 
son, but a demon of an inferior rank, like the demon of the Hartz 
Forest, only younger, and therefore less experienced. Mocking 
spirit, of the Mephistopheles order, he had recently left the infer- 
nal abodes to make the tour of Europe; and having stopped at 
Venice to witness the festivals of its carnival, he found himself so 
charmed with all that he saw, that for a moment he fancied that he 
had missed his way and had got into heaven. 

The farther the game proceeded, the more poignant were the 
emotions of the players. Vincenzio made the most desperate ef- 
forts to conceal his convulsive anxiety; but a sweat of icy coldness 
bathed his forehead, and his pallid countenance was of the white- 
ness of marble. However, he retained still the strength to con- 
centrate all his faculties upon the game, and so well mastered his 
agitation that he played with consummate skill a long series of 
moves, and proved himself worthy of engaging in combat with her 
who at Chess knew no rival. 

The princess Buondelmonte was not without uneasiness. about 
the fate of the game. Her adversary’s pawns presented a formi- 
dable front, and his Queen, after taking a Knight, threatened her 
with a check-by-discovery. She had the Whites, and it was her 
turn to play. Her eyes fixed on the board, she reflected long, and 
despair seized her heart as she believed that she was lost beyond 
remedy, and that Vincenzio had once again escaped her snares and 
baffled all her wiles. Such was the position of the game: 

White.—King at Queen’s third square; Queen at King’s second; Pawn at King’s 
Bishop’s sixth. 

3uack.—King at King’s Knight’s square, Queen at King’s Knight’s sixth; 
Bishop at King’s sixth; Pawns at the following squares: King’s Rook’s second— 
King’s Knight's third—King’s fourth—Queen’s fifth, 

Suddenly, the supernatural being approached the princess, and, 
as was afterwards suspected, murmured a few words in her ear. 
and, springing up on her seat, she was near fainting with joy, 
when, by a skilful countermarch, in ten moves she gave checkmate. 

Vincenzio did not utter a word, but rushed from the apartment. 
The beautiful Buondelmonte turned to thank the stranger. He was 
no longer there, although no one had perceived his departure ! 
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Two hours later, on that same night, Vincenzio was walking 
alone on the Rialto, with all the fires of hell in his heart. To die, 
he felt as nothing,—but to die without vengeance! Was he not re- 
duced to beggary? This woman, had she not ruined him? Alas, 
when their mutual passion had expired,—after Vincenzio had, to 
please her, drunk deeply of the cup of crime,—when for her he 
had done every thing—this woman, had she not betrayed, despised, 
forgotten him?» Was it not she who had conducted his father to 
the scaffold, and caused his brother to be imprisoned in the dun- 
Himself, had it not been a struggle of hatred 


geons of the State? 
Had not his ab- 


between her and him during the last two years? 
horrence of this woman led him to the point of longing to plunge 
his poniard in her heart?) Oh, how fearful a struggle was raging 
in his soul, when a stranger touched his arm. 

** Away!” cried the impetuous young man—when at a glance he 
recognized in the person before him the officious friend of his ad- 
versary; and then, as if his fury had found an issue of escape, 
Vincenzio, swift as thought, bared the blade of his stiletto, and 
inflicted with it a terrible blow upon the man whom he deemed his 
foe. A burst of laughter replied to this attack; and Vincenzio, 
stupefied and bewildered, remained lost in astonishment. But soon 
shaking off this trance, and retiring against one of the pillars that 
supported the balustrade, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Who are you?” 

‘‘Men give me the name of Astaroth,’ replied the stranger. 
‘* But what harm had I done you, that you should give me so rough 
areception? It was not I that won your gold this night. But I 
confess your loss is cruel—a very cruel one! Life and vengeance 
were the stakes of the game, and you have lost !—-But perhaps you 


have some resources left?’’ 
“Alas, no—all is lost!” replied Vincenzio, with a groan of an- 


guish; ‘even honor!” 
‘‘Honor! a pretty word on your lips! And where was your 


honor, when, but an instant ago, your poniard sought the life of an 


unarmed friend ?” 
‘‘ Such is the reception that a Guadagnaro has always for imper- 
But you call yourself my friend—by what title? 


tinent intruders. 
Answer, 


What can you do for me, you whom nothing can daunt? 
mysterious man, whom all bespeaks of a nature different from my 


own !” 
“I intend to save you,” replied Astaroth. 
“To save me—it is too late! You cannot undo the past, and 


for the future I care little '”’ 


“T offer you the accomplishment of all your wishes. Do you 
wish to avenge yourself, Vincenzio ?” 
“To avenge myself! You offer me vengeance! To avenge 


myself on the Buondelmonte! Oh, give me her flesh to devour! 
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Give me her blood to drain drop by drop! Say—speak! Oh, 


whoever thou art, answer me !”’ 

‘““What then has become of your passion for her? You once 
worshipped her, that woman,—and to-day i 

‘*Silence, phantom! Answer, or begone! Dost thou promise 





me vengeance 2” 

“Yes; but listen with patience. I will give you all that you can 
desire. Your vengeance shall even surpass your utmost hope. 
Thine health, riches—thine a brilliant life—thine every thing !— 
but on one condition—do you wish to know it?” 

‘“No, by my soul, I donot. Notasyllable more! Thou hast been 
able by a word to soften the recollection of my misfortunes; bring 
me not back again, then, to the earth! Oh, if thou wert indeed a 
supernatural being Well, then Pe 

‘‘And if indeed I were a being superior to mortals, would you 
accept my offers on these conditions ?””—and Astaroth murmured 
some words in Vincenzio’s ear in a low voice. 

Vincenzio did not quiver an eye-lid ; for a single instant only his 
countenance grew pale; but presently, making a violent effort, he 
answered with a firm voice: 

‘‘I swear! And so help me Heaven and St. Ignacio !—I consent 
to every thing. But once more—vengeance! vengeance! ” 

“Your resolution charms me,” replied Astaroth. ‘All the time 
that is assigned to me to fulfil my mission on the earth shal! be con- 
secrated to you. To-morrow, young man, you shall see the accom- 
plishment of my promises. Now, retire to your palace, and may 
your sleep be brightened by dreams of happiness.” 

** What, Astaroth, you leave me already !” 

«« Adieu, Vincenzio, adieu for ten years. Continue to adore the 
bewitching Buondelmonte; and in remembrance of our interview, 
permit me to throw over your neck this trifling pledge of my 








affection.” 
Vincenzio then felt Something like a heavy chain fal] upon his 


shoulders. It was a necklace of superb sapphires. He raised his 
eyes—he stood alone on the Rialto. 

Slowly he regained his palace ; and this night, eventful as it was, 
deep were his slumbers, delicious were his dreams. 





Vincenzio awoke with the dawn of day, and with his awaking 
came the recollection of the preceding night. His first motion was 
to look for that chain which Astaroth had thrown over his shoul- 
ders, and which had remained there, when, exhausted by so many 
various emotions, he had sunk down upon his couch. The chain 
of sapphires had disappeared, and it was with horror that he ob- 
served around his neck the deep impress of a circular band. This 
band showed red and black upon the whiteness of his skin, as if it 
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had been engraved there. Vincenzio shuddered, for that fatal mark 
appeared to him as if the seal of his infernal compact! But the 
lord of Guadagnaro did not possess an ordinary spirit; and strange 
as it may be, his strengest emotion at that moment was an inex- 
pressible sense of happiness. He was certain that his hour of ven- 
geance was at hand. He sprang therefore from his couch, and his 
first glance fell upon immense coffers filled with gold. Venetian 
sequins, of the finest purity, glittered before his eyes, mixed with 
ducats, which did not change into dust in his hand, as he had at first 
for a moment feared. One might have supposed that Pactolus, with 
its waves of gold, had in passing through his chamber forgotten 
these miraculous treasures. But Vincenzio, was he thinking of 
that gold which he grasped by handfuls, and covered with kisses? 
Was he enjoying the possession of such vast riches, as he rolled in 
the midst of sequins and ducats? No; it was his approaching 
vengeance that alone caused the wild tumults of his joy. 

On the top of the gold was a parchment containing the condi- 
tions of the dark personage, conditions accepted by Vincenzio, and 
which were already registered in hell. Such was the principal 
clause of the contract: our Venetian had pledged himself to play 
three games of Chess with Astaroth, and an interval of ten years 
was to elapse between each of these games. Should our hero win 
or Jose, a hundred years of an existence full of joy and happiness 
were granted to him, independently of the twenty summers that he 
reckoned already. A single one of these games won or drawn de- 
stroyed the compact, and guaranteed Vincenzio against all punish- 
rent in the next world. But, on the other hand, should he lose 
the three games, he was indeed to enjoy his hundred years or the 
earth; but then, horrible alternative !—the flames of hell through 
al] eternity. 

The pages of Vincenzio carried to the Buondelmonte palace all 
the gold that he had lost. His enchanting and adorable enemy was 
sadly grieved at the sight of such vast treasures; and I regret not 
to be able to relate in detail what passed between her and Vincenzio. 
All the information I can give you is, that three days after this in- 
terview a fisherman drew from the canal a corpse which, by its 
Jong and beautiful hair, even before a sight of its features, was 
recognized as that of a woman. It was in fact the body of the 
princess Buondelmonte, but so horribly mutilated, and so far de- 
composed, that if on the preceding night she had not been seen at 
a banquet given by the Doge, it might have been supposed that her 
corpse had remained a month under the water. How had that 
misfortune happened? Who could be her murderer?’ Such were 
the questions men asked each other in vain, in the midst of a pro- 
found stupefaction. 

Some weeks after, the palace of the Buondelmontes had become 
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the property of Vincenzio di Guadagnaro. Soon his joyous humor, 
his generosity, his wit, and his goodness of heart, were everywhere 
spoken of, and drew down the most flattering praises. No one 
gave more splendid festivals, nor more brilliant soirées; nor did 
any one display in the dance more grace and lightness. The charm 
of his conversation and the courtesy of his manners rendered him 
soon the idel of Venice. The highest nobility of Italy assembled 
around him, and more than one timid and tender heart sighed in 
secret to wear his chains. Vincenzio did not, however, devote all 
of his time to pleasure, but he understood, in the highest degree, 
the art of carrying outin practice the ‘Carpe Diem” of the an- 
cients ; he loved, above all, to cultivate his mind, and placed his 
highest glory in meriting the praises of the learned. Devoted par- 
ticularly to the game of Chess, from all quarters of Europe he 
would invite to his palace the tnost renowned masters of that noble 
game. All that accepted his invitation were magnificently enter- 
tained; and the players that proved skilful were sure to find all 
their desires gratified. By force of practice, our hero finally be- 
came the equal of the first masters, if indeed he did not surpass 
them. His happiness was at its height, and he beheld as it were 
the world at his feet. His deportment with women was unexcep- 
tionable; they had never the slightest wrong to complain of at his 
hands,—unless it be that when it became the fashion to wear the 
collar low, and falling over the shoulders, Vincenzio refused to 
adopt this innovation, and continued as before to wear a very high 
and upright collar 


CHAPTER Il. 


In those days, as in the present, time flew rapidly. Vincenzio, 
who was now close upon his thirtieth year, experienced a sort of 
vague uneasiness, as he saw the fatal period arrive that was to bring 
on his encounter with Astaroth. 

It may be thought strange, perhaps, that the demon had exhibited 
so unusual a degree of liberality towards our hero; but Astaroth 
was a demon of the third order, and Satan in point of craft and 
wiles could easily have given him the odds of pawn and two moves. 
Perhaps, too, there might have entered into his constitution a sufhi- 
cient proportion of that of man, to make similar adventures a mat- 
ter of amusement to him ;—and, besides, who can say what extrava- 
gances the caprices of these supernatural beings may not commit? 

Astaroth had made rather an extravagant bargain; but Vincenzio 
was not, after all, a prey to be despised. He was an esprit-fort ; 
and far from trembling at the idea of the approaching visit of his 
dark adversary, he prepared himself courageously to give him a 
good reception. Though young in years, he was old in experience, 
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and if his hand was practised in filling and emptying the goblet, 
his arm knew well, too, to wield the battle steel; more than once 
had he distinguished himself against the Turks, for the defence of 
Christianity. The portals of science had opened before him, and 
the sages of Arabia and of Grenada regarded him as their favorite 
pupil. I ought not, however, to omit to mention that Vincenzio 
had had a difficulty with our holy mother the Church, and had even 
fallen into the hands of the Inquisition, for having dared to main- 
tain that damnable heresy, that the earth revolves around the sun! 
But the power of gold had cleansed him from that mortal sin; and 
he took very good care, at least in public, no longer to manifest an 
opinion so absurd. 

‘+ But, after all,”’—thus reflected Vincenzio—* may it not be pos- 
sible that this Astaroth, if he is indeed a supernatural being, was 
only amusing himself with a little jest, and may have entirely for- 
gotten me? Within ten years, he must have seen so many things, 
and traversed so many different countries—how can he have re- 
tained the recollection of so trifling an adventure? However, let 
him come—I await him—and nothing in the world should induce 
me to shrink a step before him. We will play; he cannot deceive 
me; the contract was made after the laws of men, and it is as a man 
that he must execute its conditions. But, what an idea!--let me 
call in the aid of our Venetian cunning! Let us see, at our coming 
encounter, how far he approaches the nature of man. I have read 
somewhere that the spirits of darkness are mortal at certain times, 
and are invulnerable only at other periods of their existence. And, 
moreover, the ducats that I have received from him were certainly 
material enough—why may not himself be the same? He cannot 
be of a purely ethereal nature, else how came it that my dagger, 
after piercing his garments, was only repulsed by his skin, harder 
than steel? God knows, it was not my faultthat my blade did not 
penetrate farther. We shall see! Meantime, I am determined 
that on my side no chance of success shall be neglected. Though 
I should lose, it would be but one game in three; and within the 
space of ten more years, with the advantage of the experience of 
this first trial, I shall have time enough to find out some means of 
triumphing over him. Come, come then, my good friend of the 
other world, the field of battle is not your own yet!”’ 

Vincenzio gave his favorite page, Montalto, numerous instruc- 
tions, without betraying his great secret;—and then he awaited 
calmly the bursting of the storm. He had not to wait long. 

At the Buondelmonte palace, the most illustrious personages of 
Venice were seated at a sumptuous banquet, and the gaiety had 
mounted to its highest pitch. The bursts of laughter of Vineenzio 
resounded through the saloon, when Montalto handed him, from a 
stranger who was awaiting him in his cabinet, a collar ornamented 
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with precious stones. It was the chain of sapphires which he well 
knew already. ‘The devil confound him!’ muttered Guadagnaro; 
and then, politely begging his noble guests to excuse his abrupt 
departure—‘ Remember my instructions, Montalto,”’ he said as he 
left the room; “the hour has struck, and the man is come!”’ 

‘* Here I am,” said Astaroth, as he saw Vincenzio enter; “I was 
afraid you might have forgotten the period of my visit. A lapse 
of ten years destroys attachments and friendships more intimate 
than ours. Is your chess-table ready? Let us make haste, for in 
four hours I am expected in India.” 

At a sign from his master, Montalto placed before therm a chess- 
board, and the mysterious being sat down to play with his victim. 
The countenance of Vincenzio was firm but sad. He had more 
than once met death face to face; but at this moment it was against 
the angel of death himself that he had to engage. He began by 
examining the countenance of Astaroth, whose features at their 
former meeting had been covered witha mask. The expression 
was there to be seen of pride and of scorn, with a mixture of noble- 
ness and even of beauty. Upon his pale lips played a spirit of 
sarcasm, and his smile was full of irony and malignity. His eyes 
flashed such a fire that Vincenzio could scarcely endure its bril- 
liancy. He appeared to be in the very prime of life. He offered 
Vincenzio the advantage of the move, which he accepted without 
Lesitation, and the game commenced. 

Do you know that celebrated picture, the master-piece of one of 
the greatest painters of Europe,—I mean the picture of Retsch, in 
which Satan is playing at Chess with a man, who has his soul staked 
upon the game? Such was aovat the physiognomy of our two 
antagonists; and I might venture to assert that they possessed a 
still deeper interest. The youth in the picture exhibits in his coun- 
tenance such an expression of gentleness and innocence, that even 
with the assistance of the angel by his side, he seems scarcely 
capable of a struggle against his adversary. 

Our two players had essayed but a few moves, when Vincenzio 
ordered refreshments to be brought. Immediately Montalto offered 
them, in golden goblets, the sparkling liquors of Chios and Xerez. 
To the astonishment of our hero, Astaroth emptied all the cups that 
were presented to him; and under the apparent influence of these 
generous wines, the infernal spirit redoubled his laughter and his 
jests. But, alas, poor Vincenzio! the more freely Astaroth talked, 
the more profound were his combinations. The page still con- 
tinued to fill his goblet, and the demon still to cry—** Hola! page, 
wine!” 

Montalto was overwhelmed with astonishment, and crossing him- 
self devoutly, he exclaimed apart: “* What may this man be? The 
first cup that I presented him contained poison enough to be the 
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death of a hundred, and yet he still continues to ask to drink! 
Most assuredly this man has taken some counter-poison, or some 
other protecting antidote. Since my master’s stratagem is thus 
baffled, well, I will put into execution the plan I have myself con- 
ceived.” 

‘* This wine is delicious,”’ said Astaroth; ‘but still it does not 
please me as much as the first. Vincenzio, have you any more of 
that which you first had poured out for me?” 

Vincenzio, agitated with deep anxiety, was about to reply, when 
he heard a burst of Astaroth’s infernal laughter. ‘The page had 
just brought down a terrible blow of a battle-axe upon the back 
of the head of Astaroth. 

‘‘ What mean you, fair page?” said the demon; ‘if I were of as 
delicate a complexion as your master, you might have prevented 
me from continuing the game.—Oh, wretched mortals! Wo to 
whosoever has to do with you, if he be not proof against fire, steel, 
and poison !”’ 

Montalto rushed from the apartment, and addressed I know not 
how many vows to the Virgin, if he should live till the morrow. 
The game continued with various fortune. Vincenzio brought out 
his whole skill, whereas Astaroth, as he played, scarcely seemed 
to pay any attention to the march of his pieces. 

‘“‘You have much improved,” he at last remarked, “ since that 
night that I saw you play against the princess Buondelmonte. 
You have indeed acquired a great deal of practice. But take care! 
if you place your Knight on that square, as you intend, you will 
be forced to lose it.””—I am indeed lost,’’ thought Vincenzio— 
‘*the demon reads my very thoughts!” 

The chance seemed, however, to turn against Astaroth. He 
exposed one or two pieces in succession, which he lost, and our 
Venetian almost flattered himself with an expectation of success. 
Infatuate! his adversary was but mocking him! Astaroth made 
still several sacrifices which Vincenzio was compelled to accept; 
and by this manceuvre he scattered the pieces of his enemy. The 
King was left unguarded. The demon remained with only two 
miserable pawns and a Bishop, against the Queen and the principal 
pieces of the board; but Vincenzio perceived that this series of 
sacrifices was the result of scientific mancuvring and profound 
calculations; and presently, what was his consternation on per- 
ceiving that he was under an immediate checkmate which it was no 
longer in his power to avoid. Such was the position of the players: 

Wuitre.—King at Queen’s Bishop’s fifth square; Bishop at King’s sixth; Pawns 
at Queen’s Rook’s third, and Queen’s Knight’s third. 

Buiacx.—King at Queen’s Rook’s fourth square; Queen at King’s Rock’s sixth; 
Rooks at King’s Bishop’s square, and at King’s Knight’s square; Knights at 
King’s Bishop’s sixth, and at Queen’s Bishop’s square; Bishop at King’s fifth 
Pawns at King’s Bishop’s fourth, and Queen’s Knight’s fifth. 
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Astaroth had the White, and in three moves he gave checkmate. 
This devil was truly worthy of being a member of the Chess-Club 
of Paris! 

The sensations of Vincenzio were those of a man awakened 
from sleep to be conducted to the scaffold. ‘In ten years we shall 
meet again,’’ cried Astaroth to him, as he disappeared like the 
wind. Vincenzio rolled over the floor of his apartment, uttering 
the wildest cries of despair. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 


TADMOR OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BeneatTu the arch of Eastern skies, 
On Syria’s barren wild, 

Where oft the scowling sand storm flies, 
And hides the desert child, 

How beautiful to catch the sight 

Of Tadmor’s mountain’s purple height. 


And while the flush of evening glows 
Upon the western sky, 

Unequalled by the blushing rose 
Where Sharon’s zephyrs sigh, 

How sweet to hear the camel train 

Come tinkling home across the plain. 


Gigantic loom the ‘desert ships,’ 
As steadily they come, 
While joyfully the Kabyl skips, 
Along his houseless home, 
And shakes his spear with child-like glee, 
And cries,—*“ the boundless waste for me!” 
The boundless waste, the fruitless sea, 
Where scorching rays are cast,— 
The steed that with the wind can flee, 
When danger gathers fast,— 
The scanty tent, the brackish spring, 
And night that comes with jewelled wing. 
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The solitude where foot prints die, 
And prowling lions tread, 

Where caravans of wealth sweep by, 
In watchfulness and dread : 

And sink to sleep, and wake to know 

That Ishmael is still their foe. 


And now behold from towering hill 
The howling city stand, 

In silver moonlight sleeping still, 
So beautiful and grand, 

No sadder sight has earth than this, ° 

*Tis Tadmor of the Wilderness. 


Half buried in the flowerless sand, 
And whirled by the eddying blast, 

Behold her marble columns stand, 
Huge relics of the past; 

And o’er her gates of solid stone 

The sculptured eagles front the sun, 


Palmyra! thou wert great indeed, 
When through thy portals passed 
The Persian on his weary steed, 
And found a rest at last, 
From Samiel’s breath, and war’s alarms, 
Beneath thy tall and waving palms. 


Zenobia, mistress of the East, 
In glory rested here, 
*Neath yonder porch she held her feast, 
While Satraps bowed in fear ; 
And oft the silver strain came up, 
While Bacchus filled her golden cup. 


And here’she oped her portals wide, 
And called the wise around, 

And hither in her days of pride 
The sage a refuge found ; 

And Arab chief and Rabbin hung 

On gray-haired wisdom’s silver tongue. 
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When Rome’s fierce thousands hither came 
O’er yonder sands she fled, 

And here returned in grief and shame, 
A sovereign captive led ; 

While loud her people’s wail arose 

Above the shouts of conquering foes. 


And when the gleaming cohorts flung 
Their banners o’er thy head, 

And cymbals clashed and clarions rung, 
Before Aurelian’s tread, 

Then died thy race, and sank thy towers, 

And desert lightnings seared thy flowers. 


Emesa! when thy bowers of green 
Received the Roman horde, 

The legions called for Tadmor’s queer, 
And bared the glittering sword ; 

And she to shun that cruel death . 

With bloody roses soiled her wreath. 


Yes, he, Athena’s wisest one, 
By royalty betrayed, 
Bowed down beneath the Syrian sun, 
And felt the tyrant’s blade ; 
And now upon the plain he sleeps, 
While science bending o’er him weeps. 


Zenobia! when thy name shall die, 
And Tadmor sink in gloom, 

When fierce Aurelian’s dust shall lie 

* Forgotten in the tomb, 

Still history’s pen shall trace his fame, 

And glory gild Longinus’ name. 


In ancient times thy walls were laid 
By Israel’s wisest King, 

And hither came the sons of trade 
Their richest gifts to bring; 

With Nineveh and Babylon 

Thy regal state thou didst put on. 


On the bleak hill now stand thy tombs, 
As silent as thy towers, 

And there the owl his gray wing plumes, 
And there the jackall cowers ; 
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And west wind’s sigh, and Simoom’s wail, 
Through thy tall pillars tell thy tale. 


Sleep on, thou Oriental Queen, 
The slumber of the dead, 
No palm majestic waves its green 

Above thy marble head ; 
Amid thy courts the cricket sings, 
And startled echo wildly rings. 


The Arab saunters down thy aisles, 
Or careless turns away, 
The earthquake rocks thy giant piles, 
And lightnings round thee play, 
But morning’s dawn and evening’s close, 
Awaken not thy dread repose. 


EARLY AMERICAN TRAVELS.* 





Fatuer Hennepin is one of the earliest travellers in our ‘“‘ Great 
West” whose accounts of their adventures have come down to us. 
In his dedication of his travels to William III., of England, he 
states that ‘“‘ having lived eleven years in the Northern America, I have 
had an opportunity to penetrate further into that unknown continent 
than any before me, wherein I have discovered new countries which 
may be justly called the delights of thenew world. They are larger 
than Europe, watered with an infinite number of fine rivers, the 
course of one of which is above eight hundred leagues long, stock- 
ed with all kinds of harmless beasts, and other things necessary for 





* A New Discovery of a vast country in America, extending above four thousand 
miles, between New France and Mexico, with a description of the great lakes, rivers 
plants, and animals; also the manners, customs and languages of the several native 
Indians; and the advantage of commerce with those different nations. With a con- 
tinuation giving an account of the attempts of the Sieur La Salle upon the mines of 
St. Barbe, to the taking of Quebec by the English; with the advantage of a shorter 
eut to China and Japan. Both parts illustrated with maps and figures, and dedi- 
cated to His Majesty King William. By L. Hennepin, now resident in Holland. 

To which is added, several new discoveries in North America, not published in the 
French edition. London. Printed for M. Bentley, J. Tonson, H. Bonwick, T. 
Goodwin, and S. Manship. 1798. 
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the conveniency of life, and blessed with so mild a temperature of 
the air, that nothing is there wanting to lay the foundation of one 
of the inightiest empires in the world.” 

A native of Flanders, ‘“‘a strong inclination to retire from the 
world, and regulate his life by the rules of pure and severe virtue,” 
induced him to become a member of the mendicant order of St. 
Francis. The voyages and travels of the brethren of this order 
which he now read, excited in him a strong desire to travel, whi¢h 
was gratified in a degree by a visit that he paid to Italy. On his 
return, the Bishop of Ypres appointed him preacher to a convent in 
Hainault, but a year afterwards he was gratified by being sent to 
mendicate at Calais. Returning by way of Dunkirk, he derived 
great pleasure from listening to the stories of the sailors at that 
port. He says: “I used often to skulk behind the doors of 
victualling houses, while the seamen were giving account of their 
adventures. The smoke of tobacco was disagreeable to me, and 
created pains in my stomach while I was thus intent upon giving 
ear to their relations, yet, nevertheless, I was very attentive to the 
accounts they gave of their adventures by sea, the perils they had 
gone through, and all the accidents which befel them in their long 
voyages. This occupation was so agreeable and engaging, that I 
have spent whole days and nights in it without eating.’’ And he 
adds, that ‘he thus fortified himself more and more in his ancient 
resolution." 

Passing over his residence in Meastrich, his attendance upon the 
wounded in the battle of Seneffe ( A. D. 1674) and his other services 
to the army, we come to the period when his warmest wishes were 
gratified by his receiving orders to repair to Rochelle, and accom- 
pany Francis de Laval, then Bishop of Petrée, in partibus infi- 
delium, to Canada. During the voyage out they had several en- 
gagements with the fleets of Turkey, Algiers, and Tunis, witnessed 
“with incredible delight” a fight off Cape Breton, between the fish 
called espadons, and their natural enemies the whales, and took vast 
quantities of fish off Newfoundland, meeting great numbers of ves- 
sels coming there to fish. They had divine service daily in fine 
weather, and after evening prayers they sung the Itinerary of the 
clergy in French. ‘Thus (says our worthy father) we sweetly 
spent our time aboard till at length we arrived at Quebec, the capi- 
tal city of Canada.” He thus derives the name of this country: 
“the Spaniards were the first who discovered Canada; but at theie 
first arrival having found nothing considerable in it, they abandoned 
the country, and called it IJ Capo di Nada, that is, the Cape of No- 
thing. Hence, by corruption, sprung the word Canada.” 

His fellow voyager, Laval, being made Bishop of Quebec, ap- 
pointed our author preacher in Advent and Lent to the Cloister of 
St. Augustin in the Hospital of Quebec, and he spent four years in 
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Canada before setting out on his great missionary journey to the 
West; the greater part of which time he employed in various ex- 
cursions into the country, frequently visiting Three Rivers, St. 
Anne’s, Point Levi, and the Island of St. Lawrence, to preach to the 
Indians. In the winter, a large dog drew his baggage, and he slept 
with no other covering than a cloak, the intensity of the cold oblig- 
ing him to rise five or six times in the night to renew his fire, to pre- 
vent his freezing todeath. Add to which that his “ commons ” were 
often “very short” and we must admit that his sufferings in these 
four years formed an excellent schooling for his future labors. On 
one occasion he penetrated through the country of the Honnehiouts 
and Honontages [ Onondagas ] to within “‘a large day’s journey ”’ of 
New Holland, called at present ** New York.’’ Subseqeuntly he 
accompanied another missionary to Fort Frontenac on Lake Onta- 
rio, where he caused a house and chapel to be built, and erected a 
large cross. Whilst here he spent much time in reading voyages, 
and learned much from the savages in relation to the country to the 
South; of which he concludes, * that it would not be a matter of 
great difficulty to make considerable establishments to the South- 
east of the great lakes, and that by the convenience of a great river 
called the Hois, which passes through the country of the Lroquois 
passage might be made into the sea at Cape Florida.” 

Lake Ontario (‘the pretty lake,’’) or Frontenac, called also in the 
Iroquois Janguage Skanandario (‘‘a very pretty lake,’’) he describes 
as of an oval figure, extending from East to West. ‘Its water is 
fresh and sweet, and very agreeable to be drunk, the lands which 
border upon it being likewise very fertile. It is easily navigable, 
and that with great vessels; only in winter it is more difficult, be- 
cause of the outrageous winds that abound there.” 

Having in two and a half years established the missionary estab- 
lishment at Fort Frontenac to his satisfaction, Hennepin left it in 
charge of his brother missionary, father Biusset, and returned to 
Quebec to prepare for his great undertaking, a voyage of discovery 
to the West. At Quebec he was joined by some Europeans who 
had arrived to accompany him, Flemish, Italians, and Normans. 
With the blessing of his Bishop and the approbation of Count 
Frontenac, he set out ina birch canoe, leaving his comrades to 
follow and join him in the brigantine when they were ready. Of 
this, a portable chapel formed part.of the lading. After some time 
the brigantine arrived at Fort Frontenac, and Hennepin having em- 
barked, they started up the lake on the eighteenth November, 1698, 
Early in December they arrived in Niagara river, and drew the brig 
on shore to prevent its destruction by the ice, which came down 
with great violence from the Falls. Of this our author gives the 
following description: ‘Between the Lakes Ontario and Erie there 
is a vast and prodigious cadence of water, which falls down after a 
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surprising and astonishing manner, insomuch that the Universe does 
not afford its parallel. ’Tis true Italy and Suedeland boast of some 
such things, but we may well say they are but sorry patterns when 
compared to this of which we now speak. At the foot of this hor- 
rible precipice we meet with the river Niagara, which is not above a 
quarter of a league broad, but is wonderfully deep in some places. 
It is so rapid above this descent, that it violently hurries down the 
wild beast, while endeavouring to pass it to feed on the other side, 
they not being able to withstand the force of its current, which in- 
evitably casts them headlong above siz hundred feet high. ‘This 
wonderful downfall is composed of two great cross streams of wa- 
ier, and two falls with an isle sloping along the middle of it. The 
waters which fall from this outrageous precipice do foam and boil 
after the most hideous manner imaginable, making an outrageous 
noise, more terrible than that of thunder, for when the wind blows 
out of the South, their dismal roaring may be heard more than fif- 
teen leagues off.” 

At the mouth of Niagara river they erected a store-house to pre- 
serve their goods, and, lest their designs should be misunderstood, 
sent an embassy to the Iroquois in the neighbourhood. Of this party 
Hennepin was one, and he gives a detailed account of these voy- 
ages. He considers the Indian politeness of assenting to every 
thing proposed, a great obstacle to their conversion, it being impos- 
sible to get at their real sentiments. He charges them with canni- 
balism, and states, that with a view to impress upon their children 
the hatred of their enemies they give them blood to drink in little 
porringers of bark. 

In January M. de Ja Salle joined them from Furt Frontenac, but 
the vessel containing the rigging for the vesscl they purposed build- 
ing above the Falls of Niagara, was lost on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, two leagues from the Niagara river, through the 
ignorance of the pilots. On the twenty-second they proceeded by 
land to a point two leagues above the Falls, where they constructed 
a dock for the construction of their vessel. M. la Salle now left 
them to return to Fort Frontenac by land through the wilderness. 
Shortly after, the savages formed a plot to burn the rising vessel, 
but our voyagers received notice of their design from an Indian 
woman. ‘To add to their difficulties, one of the crew made several 
attempts to run off, and endeavoured to seduce the carpenters to ac- 
company him to New York; the prevention of which our author as- 
cribes to the good advice which he geve the men on holydays, remind- 
ing them that the glory of God was concerned in their enterprise. 
The ship, the first which ever floated upon Lake Erie, was at length 
completed, and named the Griffin, the supporters of Count Fronte- 
nac’s arms being griffins. Three guns were fired upon this joyful 


occasion, a Te Deum was sung, and the Iroquois who were present 
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received some brandy. It was a vessel of sixty tons, and astonish- 
ed the natives with its size and speedy completion. They called 
the party Otkon, which signifies, says Hennepin, most penetrating 
wits. 

Our author was now obliged to return to Fort Frontenac to pro- 
cure the assistance of two monks of his order for the ecclesiastical 
services of the expedition. He set out, accompanied by a Spaniard 
who conceived himself ill used by M. de Tonti, left in command 
by La Salle; and having carried their canoe around the Falls of 
Niagara, they proceeded to the south of Niagara river, where they 
found a brigantine come from Fort Frontenac to exchange brandy 
for beaver skins with the savages; * but (says our good Father) I 
must confess that his commerce of strong waters was never accept- 
able to me, for if the savages drink but a little too much of that 
liquor, they are worse and more dangerous than madmen.” In this 
brig they returned to Fort Frontenac, where he found four Francis- 
cans, of whom two, Gabriel de la Ribourde, and Zenobe Mambre, 
set out with him the following June. On arriving at the dock where 
the ship had been built, they found that it had sailed, but proeeeding 
on they discovered it within a league of the pleasant Lake Erie. It 
was well rigged and fitted out, carrying five small cannon, three of 
which were of brass, and there harquebuses. A flying griffin, 
“with an eagle above it,’ adorned the beak. A difference with La 
Salle, now again in command, had nearly induced Hennepin to give 
up his journey, but La Salle having come to him with refreshments, 
and desired a reconciliation, he was easily pacified, owing to * the 
great desire he had to discover a new country.” 

After experiencing some difficulty in stemming the current of the 
Niagara, on the seventh of August, 1674, they entered Lake Erié, 
( which, from the accent on the last letter, appears to have been pro- 
nounced in three syllables, and is a softened word from Erigé or 
Eriké, a cat, ) a lake, “‘ perhaps, from East to West, a hundred and 
fifty leagues in length, but no European has ever been over it at 
all; only I, and those who accompanied me in this discovery, have 
viewed the greater part of it.’” Carefully sounding all night, they 
went on rejoicing. On the tenth, they entered Detroit river and 
cast anchor. Next day they sailed farther up this strait, ‘and 
passed between two small islands which made one of the finest 
prospects in the world.” The fertility of the country excited 
their admiration. Hi.Js covered with vineyards bounded the pros- 
pect. Walnut, chesnut, plum, and pear trees abounded; and they 
found the country well ‘‘ stocked with stags, wild goats and bears, 
which are good for food, and not fierce as in other countries ; some 
think they are better than our pork.”” Turkey cocks and swans 
were also common; and other beasts and birds of unknown names, 


but “extraordinary relishing.” 
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Here Hennepin was anxious that La Salle should plant a colony, 
representing to him the advantages which the situation held out for 
trade, but having at heart the preaching of the gospel to the ignorant 
nations round about. La Salle would not listen to this advice, but 
told Hennepin that he was surprised at his proposal, considering 
the great zeal for discovery which a few months back he had 
exhibited. 

Passing through the lake to which they gave the name of Saint 
Claire (called by the Indians Otsi Keta) and which he describes as 
being “far less than any of the rest, and of a circular figure, about 
six leagues in diameter, according to the observations of our pilot,” 
they entered, on the third of August, Lake Huron. This name is 
derived from the Hurons inhabiting its banks, who are thus named 
from having “their hair so burned that their head resembles the 
head of a wild boar. The savages themselves called it the Lake 
Kareguondy.”’ Its circumference he estimated at about seven 
hundred leagues, its length two hundred, but its breadth very un- 
equal. 

Steering north-northwest they crossed a bay called Sakinam 
[ Saginaw ], which he computes to be thirty leagues in breadth. A 
storm overtook them on the night of the twenty-fifth, which in- 
creased in violence on the following day. Knowing not whither 
to run for shelter, they suffered their ship to run at the mercy of 
the wind. M. la Salle, though a man of courage, declared that 
they were undone, and all, falling on their knees, betook them- 
selves to their prayers, the pilot excepted, whom they could never 
compel to pray. He cursed and swore all the time at M. la Salle 
for ** bringing him hither to make him perish in a nasty lake, and 
lose the glory he had acquired by his long and happy navigations 
on the ocean.” 

The wind having somewhat abated, they hoisted a sail and got to 
Missilimakinak [ Michilimackinack ], where they ‘“‘anchored in a 
bay at six fathoms water, uponaslimy white bottom, a bay shelter- 
ed by the coast and a bank from the southwest to the north, but ex- 
posed to the south wind, which is violent in that country. The 
Hurons inhabited the point of Missilimakinak, the Outtaourts ( Ot- 
tawas ) dwelt to the north of them. The former, who were ac- 
quainted with fire-arms, and who had learned that a discharge of 
them was the greatest mark of honor amongst Europeans, favored 
the voyagers with asalute. Fish and Indian corn formed the ordi- 
nary food of these tribes. Those living on the ‘Superior Lake” 
sowed no corn, the fogs stifling it, but subsisted chiefly by hunting 
and catching white-fish. Some of the men went into the country 
to trade, and did not return until November, but M. la Salle having 
learned that the navigation of Lake I}lincis [ Michigan ] was danger- 
ous in winter, felt constrained to set sail on the second of Septem 


ber, without them. 
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Lake Illinois, Hennepin informs us, means “the Lake of Men, 
for the word Illinois signifies a man of full age in the vigor of his 
strength.” He estimates its length at from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty leagues, its breadth at forty leagues. He 
adds, that the Miamis call it Mischigonong { Michigan. ] 

At the mouth of the Bay of Puans [Green Bay ] they landed, on 
an island inhabited by some of the Poutouatamies, where they found 
some men who had been sent out the year before by M. !a Salle, to 
trade with the natives, impatiently waiting their arrival. The chief 
of the Poutouatamies, who had been in Canada, and who held Count 
Frontenac in great respect, received them with much kindness, and 
had the Calumet dance performed before them. A storm, which 
shortly after arose, enabled this brave chief to give them another 
proof of his good will, for seeing the ship tossed by the waves, 
and not knowing it had strength to resist them, he ventured out to 
their assistance in a little boat. Having got on board, he told them 
he would at any time risk his life for the children of Onnontio, the 
name given by the Indians to Count Frontenac. 

Of the origin of the name of the Bay of Puans, Hennepin gives 
this account: ** The savages who now inhabit the land surrounding 
this bay had deserted their former habitation, because of some 
stinking (in French puans ) waters towards the sea, that annoyed 
them.”’ 

Here M. la Salle, without consulting any one, resolved to send 
their vessel back, * laden with furs and skins, to discharge his debts.” 
The pilot and firemen sailed in her on the eighteenth of September, 
It was afterwards learnt that they came to anchor to the north of 
Lake Michigan, and were advised by the Indians to sail near the 
coast, but the cursing pilot refused to hearken to them, “ who,” 
says Hennepin, “ generally speaking, have more sense than the 
Europeans think at first;” and would steer as he pleased. A storm 
overtook them, and they were heard of no more, to the especial 
grief, doubtless, of La Salle’s creditors. 

On the nineteenth of September our voyagers left the island to 
continue their voyage, fourteen men in all, in four canoes, and 
shortly encountered a storm in the night. They contrived to get 
ashore on the next day, and had to wait four days until the lake 
grew calm again. Their hunting was unsuccessful, as they killed 
nothing buta porcupine. On the twenty-fifth they resumed their 
voyage; but after rowing all day, and the greater part of the night, 
along the western shore of the lake, the wind obliged them again to 
land. They remained for two days upona rock, with no protection 
but their clothes against the rain and snow. A little drift wood 
which came ashore enabled them to make a small fire. They ven- 
tured to embark again on the twenty-cighth, but the wind, towards 
night, drove them on shore, where, on a rock covered with bushes, 
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they remained three days, and consumed all their provisions. On 
the first of Octeber they left this “dismal place,” and after rowing 
twelve leagues, came to a village of the Poutouatamies, who came to 
the shore to receive them, but La Salle declined landing, and obliged 
his men to row three leagues further. They carried their canoes 
ashore,and Hennepin bore on his shoulders his brother missionary, 
Gabriel, whose years forbade his entering into the water. Not 
knowing what the disposition of the inhabitants might be, they for- 
tified a rising ground as well as they could, and sent three men to 
the Poutouatami village, bearing the calumet, to purchase provi- 
sions. ‘ The calumet is the most mysterious thing in the world,’ 
says Hennepin, and he devotes a page and a half to the description 
of it. 

Their refusal to land had alarmed the villagers, and when the 
three men arrived they found the village deserted. They took some 
Indian corn, and left some goods in place of it, to show that they 
were not public robbers. In the mean time about twenty of the In- 
dians had gone round to where the rest of the party had remained. 
La Salle amused them until the return of the men with the calumet, 
at sight of which, giving a great shout, they rose and began to dance, 
A good understanding being established, our voyagers were supplied 
with wild goats. 

They left this place on the second of October, and resumed their 
voyage. Stormy weather still attended them, frequently obliging 
them to carry their boats to land. ‘The coldness of the water made 
them sick ; and, to add to their distress, their provisions again failed 
them, their allowance being but a handful of Indian corn in twenty- 
four hours. A _ he-goat, throttled by the wolves, to which the 
hovering ravens and eagles directed their attention, appeared a pro- 
vidential supply. On the eightcenth they came to the farther end 
of the lake. 

On the entire chain our author makes these remarks: “ All these 
lakes may well be called fresh-water seas. They abound extremely 
in white-fish, greater than carps, which are extraordinary good ; 
nay, at twenty or thirty fathom water there are salmon trouts taken 
at fifty or sixty pound weight. It were easy to build on the sides 
of these great lakes an infinite number of considerable towns, 
which might have communication one with another, by navigation, 
for five hundred leagues together, and by an inconceivable commerce, 
which would establish itself among them. And to be sure the soil, 
if cultivated by Europeans, would prove very fertile.” The exist- 
ence of tides in these great lakes has been disputed. Hennepin as- 
serts in another place: ‘“* There are likewise some very plain ap- 
pearances of a flux and reflux; for they observe the water to flow 
and ebb by little tides, and that it flows oft times against the wind 
when very high.” 
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Having landed at the head of Lake Michigan, they had an agree- 
able change of diet in grapes as big as damask plums. A man 
having, contrary to orders, fired at a bear, a number of Indians in 
the neighbourhood came at night to reconnoitre, and stole some of 
their goods. The sentinel discovered the depredators, and they 
made a lame excuse of having mistaken them for Iroquois. They 
were a second time robbed; but the firmness of M. la Salle secured 
the detection of one of the robbers, who made a full confession. 
La Salle then advancing into the country secured another, whom, 
after having pointed out to him the first prisoner, he sent to his 
tribe with a messege that if the stolen goods were not restored he 
would put his prisoner to death. 

The savages were mightily puzzled with this message, having cut 
in pieces a coat which they had stolen, and divided the buttons. 
The rescue of the prisoner was proposed, and they advanced to 
give the Eurvpeans battle. Fathers Gabriel and Zenobe said mass, 
whilst Hennepin accompanied the men, to exhort them to do their 
duty ; and he avers that, having witnessed many battles in Europe, 
he was very little afraid of the savages. But reflecting how much 
more Christian-like it would be to terminate the difficulty without 
bloodshed, he advanced between the two lines to act as mediator. 
An incident now occurred which damped the courage of the Indians. 
One of the men seeing around a warrior’s head a piece of the stolen 
coat, advanced boldly and seized it. At this the savages were so 
confounded that they came forward and presented the calumet to 
Hennepin. Some gowns of beaver skins were given to compensate 
for the stolen garment. 

. With the Franciscans the Indians were much pleased. These 
grey-coats, said they, went barefoot like themselves, took no pre- 
sents, and carried noarms. Their kindness to the children likewise 
pleased them much, and they begged La Salle to leave one of them 
with them. From the continuation of their journey they en- 
deavoured to dissuade the party by informing them, amongst other 
things, that the Illinois had burnt an Iroquois alive. Not dis- 
couraged by this, they reémbarked to go down the lake on the first 
of November, and proceeded to the mouth of the river Miamis, 
which comes from the south and empties into Lake Michigan. 
What this river is it is difficult to tell, the Calumet and the Chicago, 
jn some respects, answering to the description. They builta fort at 
the mouth of it, which occupied them till the close of November. 
On the twentieth M. de Tonti arrived, with part of the men whom 
they were waiting for,in three canoes, laden with venison. The 
rest of his party he had Jeft on the other side of the lake. From 
Tonti they learnt that their ship had not put into the Bay of Missi- 
limakinak, nor had she been heard of. They then concluded that 
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she must have been lost. ‘Tonti was despatched for the men whom 
he had left on the eastern side of the Lake. The canoe was lost 
on the coast, and also the arms of the men, who were obliged to 
come by land, two of them deserting during the march. 

On the third of December they left their fort, and proceeded up 
the river Miami to search for the portage between it and the Illinois 
river, which, after some trouble, they discovered. He states that 
the heads of these two rivers are within a league and a half of each 
other. It is impossible to decide what these rivers are, as he says 
they rowed from the mouth of the Miami river five and twenty 
leagues to the southwest, a length of navigation not afforded by any 
of the streams emptying into this part of Lake Michigan; nor is 
this course that of the small streams in this part. Not being able to 
decide what the river Miami is, it is impossible to say whether he 
means the Fox, the Des Plaines, or the Kankakee branch of the 
[invis. 

The Illinois river, he says, is navigable for canoes within a hun- 
dred paces from its source, and that in a little way it increases to 
the width of the Meuse and Sambre united. They passed through 
great marshes in the upper part of the river, after which they came 
to a vast plain destitute of wood, annually fired by the Miamis 
during their hunting season. Game was now scarcely to be found, 
the men having gone sixty miles and returned with very little. 
From the fires which they saw upon the plain, they judged that 
parties of the natives were not very far from them. The end of 
August he states to be the period in which wild oxen were hunted ; 
and of the great numbers of them the multitude of horns covering 
the carth convinced them. 

Nearly all December was spent in their voyage down the Ilinois. 
In the end of this month they arrived at Illinois Lake, whereon the 
village of the Illinois was situated. Of the wild bulls, which we 
call improperly buffaloes, he gives a particular account, and adds a 
list of the othe: animals of the country,—wild goats, beavers, otters, 
bustards, swans, tortoises, turkcey-cocks, parrots, and partridges, 
with “an incredible quantity of pelicans, whose bills are of a pro- 
digivus size.’ The timber he prefers to that of Canada; and he 
notices the abundance of grape-vines and trees bearing other fruits. 
He felt persuaded that the soil of “this country would produce all 
manner of corn; fruits be even more plentifully than in any part 
of Europe, seeing there are two crops every year.” 

They found no one in the village of the Hlinois, the inh:bitants 
being absent on a hunting expedition, and hunger obliged them to 
take some of the corn laid up in store, for which they expected to 
make satisfaction by presents when they should meet the inhabitants. 
They arrived in four days more, on New Year's Day, 1680, at a 
lake about seven leagues long and one broad. The country on its 
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borders was called Pimitémp( the place where there is abundance of 
fat beasts.) This lake he states ts never frozen, nor the river be- 
tween it and the Meschasepi. Here M. la Salle ascertained the 
latitude, which, by some inexplicable error of the press, is given at 
thirty-three degrees and forty-five minutes. Between forty degrees 
forty minutes and forty degrees fifty-five minutes, is the true lati- 
tude of Peoria Lake. 

Having been taught to expect to find the Indians hostile, La Salle 
made preparations to appear as formidable as possible, forming his 
boats in a line across the river. The Indians, upon their approach, 
were variously afleeted, a few seizing their arms, but the greater 
part taking to flight. La Salle was the first to land, but did not 
tender the calumet, fearing it might be attributed to weakness, 
whereupon the Indians, although several thousands in number, pre- 
sented it themselves. lose who had run off returned; and the 
missionaries having paid aitention to the children and old men, by 
means of an interpreter, made known to the tribe the object of 
their visit. The Illinois he describes as more humane than any of 
the Indian tribes of North America. They rubbed their feet with 
bear’s oil and bison’s fat, which Hennepin declares to be “an in- 
comparable refreshment” after travelling, and they then fed them 
with meat, putting the first three morsels into their mouths with 
great ceremony, ‘a great piece of civility among them.” Our 
travellers presented them with tobacco, related to them their having 
taken the corn from their village and gave them some axes in pay- 


ment, offering to leave a smith with them to repair their tools. 
They were very friendly, and formed an alliance together. 

This friendship some emissaries from the Miamis endeavoured to 
disturb, representing the party as friends of the Iroquois, who 
would soon come with others from Canada and destroy their nation. 
The subsequent coolness of their entertainers showed that this had 
produced some effect, but La Salle was enabled to expose the falsity 
of these charges, and good feelings were restored. 

At a feast shortly after given them by Nicanape, brother to their 
head chief, who was then absent, he made a long speech to them, 
endeavouring to dissuade them from going to the Mississippi, de- 
scribing the dwellers upon its banks as barbarous and bloody na- 
tions, whom they would be unable to resist. To this it was replied, 
that the dangers of the voyage would increase its glory, and that 
they would think it a happiness to lay down their lives in the cause 
of God, whose servants they were. Six of the men, however, 
were so alarmed that they ran away, exchanging, in Hennepin’s 
opinion, an uncertain peril for a most certain danger, considering 
the country through which they had to travel on their way back to 
Canada, and the season of the year. 

With a view to defend themselves against both the Iroquois and 
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the Illinois, should they manifest a host disposition, they erected 
a fort upon the river, about four day’s journey below the great vil- 
lage of the latter tribe. It was named Fort Creveceur, (heart- 
break, ) on account of the desertion of their men, and the other 
difficulties they had to encounter. Here they commenced a vessel, 
the keel of which was forty feet in length, but the want of rigging 
and tackle (for they had given up the Griffin as lost) induced La 
Salle to return with three men to Fort Fontenac. Hennepin pur- 
posed to proceed to the Meschasepi in a canoe, to secure the friend- 
ship of the nations upon its banks. Of the two other Franciscans, 
Father Zenobe had already settled amongst the Illinois with a view 
to their conversion, whilst old Father Gabriel remained with the 
men left at Fort Creveceur. M. de Tonti was left in command by 


La Salle. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE BALLOT-BOX. 
BY M. W. BECK. 


Freedom’s consecrated dower 
Casket of a priceless gem ! 

Nobler heritage of power 
Than imperial diadem! 

Corner-stone on which was reared 
Liberty’s triumphal dome, 

When her glorious form appeared 
*Midst our own green mountain home! 


Purchased by as noble blood 
As in mortal veins e’er run, 
By the toil of those who stood 
At the side of Wasntncton — 
By the hearts that met the foe 
On their native battle plain, 
Where the arm that deals the blow 
Never needs to strike again! 


Where the craven that would dare 
Mar it with polluted breath? 
Scorned and cursed, be his to share 
The traitor’s shame—the traitor’s death! 





ee or. 
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Let his fails heart be torn, 


From his recreant bosom riven, 
And, upon the whirlwind borne, 
To the carrion be given! 


Guard it, freemen !—guard it well! 

Spotless as your maiden’s fame! 
Never let your children tell 

Of your weakness—of your shame— 
That their father’s basely sold 

What was bought with blood and toil 
That you bartered right for gold, 

Here on Freedom’s sacred soil! 


Let your eagle’s quenchless eye, 
Fixed, unerring, sleepless, bright, 
Watch, when danger hovers nigh, 
From his lofty mountain height ; 
While the stripes and stars shall wave 
O’er this treasure, pure and free, 
The land’s Palladium, it shall save 
The home and shrine of liberty. 


Saco, Maine. 


SONNET. 
TO A CHILD. 


Bright thing of love and joy! it glads mine eye 
To gaze upon that cherub form and face, 
On each wild, artless motion’s gentle grace, 
Buoyant and free as zephyr dancing by, 
And in those orbs’ clear depths, like summer sky, 
Unclouded yet by thought or passion’s trace. 
As through these tenderest tears, sweet child, thou beamest 
On my world-darkened gaze, methinks thou scemest 
A vision from a better sphere to be, 
Sent like some fair young angel unto men, 
A type of innocence and purity, 
And lead them back to that lust [eaven again. 
Ah, little dreams thy bright young heart, or heeds, 
The solemn lesson which in thee my spirit reads! 


. 
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REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES OF 
AN OLD SOLDIER. 


I sHaLx never forget the memorable morning that gave me my 
father’s consent to become a soldier. {I had strongly imbibed the 
spirit of the times, and earnestly desired to march with the noble 
band that had left our neighbourhood for the camp at Cambridge. 
My father was a warm * Liberty man,” and had contributed largely 
to the outfitof his neighbours who exchanged the plough for the mus» 
ket; yet as I was his only son, and had not yet seen sixteen sum- 
mers, it is not strange that he desired to retain me at home. With 
habitual obedience, I yielded to his decision, but could not refrain 
from tears of vexation and longing, as I saw my companions depart 
This practical proof of my unfitness for a soldier did not eseape 
the observation of my father, and it was owing to a resolution that 
I formed in consequence of his severe and scornful rebuke, that 
my cheek has never since been seen moistened by a tear—which 
people will find easier than they may think, if they will only try. 
But not many days after, as my father and myself were passing 
towards the fields, the scene of our daily toils, the cheerful still- 
ness of the morning was broken by the sound of cannon. It was 
in the direction of Boston, and we instinctively felt that war had, 
in good earnest, begun. The sounds became more frequent. My 
father would fain have preserved his usual composure, which so 
well became the oldest deacon of the church, but his patriotic feel- 
ings became too strong for mastery. Clapping his hands with a 
force that made me start as if one of the cannon had been fired by 
my side, he exclaimed, ** John, you may go!” ‘There was no mis- 
taking his meaning. Though these were all the words he uttered, 
yet I knew I had permission to join the army, and that the permis- 
sion would not be recalled. I threw away the cart-whip that I had 
in my hand, which neither of us stopped to pick up, and we imme- 
diately returned to the house, and began arrangements for my 
departure. The old musket was taken down and examined; there 
was not a particle of dust about it, as I had cleaned it daily for 


The time spent by my father in changing, adjusting, and 


months. 
But he knew 


proving the flint, was to me excessively annoying. 
better than I did that feelings, however fiery, would not ignite gun- 
In the mean time, I had packed my knapsack, with more 


powder. 
In less than 


haste than skill, and hitched our oid bay to the chaise. 
en hour after the sound of the first cannon had reached our ears, 
we were moving, father, knapsack, musket and I, towards Boston. 
The horse, who did not seem to partake of my enthusiasm, moved 
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as deliberately as if rage his usual Sabbath-day journey. I 
would gladly have dispe with his services, but my father’s cool 
and slow self-possession had returned, and no deviation from his 
will was to be thought of. 

I should have remarked that my mother was absent on a visit to 
my married sister, so that I was spared the trial of bidding her fare- 
well, which would, bo doubt, have been a very different affair from 
the parting with my father. 

We had cleared the lane, and gained the main road towards 
Boston. I was devising expedients for quickening the pace of the 
Tory beast, as in my heart I had called him, when we met our 
worthy and revered pastor, Mr. Forbes. He paused as we drew 
near. My musket and knapsack—and probably my countenanee 
too, though Iam sure my father’s would not—informed him whither 
we were bound. When one all-absorbing idea is present, conversa- 
tion, as far as it relates to it, can be carried on at small expense to 
words. 

“So, John, you are going to fight the battles of God and your 
country.” 

“Yes, sir, I’m going to try,’’ I replied, etiquette forbidding the 
use of any of the expletives that rose to my lips, in the presence 
of a minister. 

“ Well, may the blessing of the God of battles go with you, John. 
But remember, John, when you are away from your minister and 
your father, that you are not away from God. Remember———,” 
and the old man’s eyes filled with tears as he gazed upon me—he 
closed them, and for a few seconds*was engaged in mental supplica- 
tion,—then bestowing a ** God bless you !”’ upon me, he passed on, as 
if unwilling to delay us from suchan errand. This meeting passe:| 
in a minute, but the impression that it left on my mind has lasted 
for many a year, and was far deeper than if he had bestowed a 
lengthened lecture, to which I am sure he would not have found a 
very patient listener. But the good man knew always what to say, 
and when to say it; in this respect differing widely from some of 
his sacred profession that I have fallen in with in the evening of my 
days. Whatever improvements there may have been made in other 
things, I am free to say that the breed of our ministers has not im- 
proved. The fact is, they could not be much better than they were in 
those days, much as they are now sometimes ridiculed by ungrateful 
blockheads, who are enjoying the liberty which the ministers of that 
day, quite as much as any other class of men, aided to secure. 

The distance from my native place to Boston was about fourteen 
miles. My father left me to perform the latter half of the distance 
on foot; his parting advice was brief: * Farewell, John, you know 
your duty; and mind what Mr. Forbes said to you.” 

I arrived at the camp before nightfall, somewhat exhausted by 
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the haste I had made during the latter Mair of the way. I sought 
the company to which my companions belonged, and entered it asa 
volunteer. My friends had not taken part in the engagement, but 
were full of enthusiasm in consequence of the events of the day. 

One very dark night we were called out, and formed with the 
utmost stillness. With the object of the movement we were not 
acquainted. Hence our fancy had free scope during the half-hour 
we were drawn up, and commanded, in a whisper, to remain per- 
fectly silent. We supposed, of course, that an attack was either 
expected or designed. Nota few of us, notwithstanding our love 
of country, I suspect were led to compare a good bed at home with 
the prospect of a bloody one on the night plain. 

I have never been oppressed with a sense of fear; indeed, I 
may say, I have ever borne the character of a brave man; but I 
frankly confess, that I heartily wished for daylight, that I might 
see where I was going; and I believe it is true universally, that 
men will fight better in the daylight than by night, although the 
smoke be so dense as to hide all objects from view as effectually as 
if it were night. There is something about night that I do not 
understand. 

But to my story. After standing about half an hour, our muskets 
were taken from us, and spades, pickaxes, &c., distributed. We 
then breathed more freely, and the injunction to entire silence was 
not so perfectly obeyed as before. We were then marched to 
what was called the Neck, for the purpose of erecting a fort. 
This point was fully within the reach of the enemy’s guns, hence a 
dark night was naturally chosen for the work, and the strictest 
silence enjoined. Arrived on the ground, we found an abundance 
of dry cedar rails, and with these we proceeded to build huge fires 
to supply the lack of daylight. Whether this originated with the 
soldiers or officers I know not; it is certain thatit was not forbidden 
by the latter. When they were well on fire, and all around us was 
illuminated, we began to break ground. But we were very uncere- 
moniously interrupted by a thundering volley of cannon balls from 
the enemy. It had not occurred to our sapient officers that the same 
light that was serviceable to us, would be so to the enemy’s artil- 
lery. But so it was. Orders were then given to put out the fires. It 
was done with great promptness ; a cannon ball now and then aid- 
ing us in scattering the rails. 

I have in my latter days heard a great deal about the stimulants 
of industry, but I give it as the result of my ohservation, that no- 
thing is equal to a cannon ball for this. Men will work when can- 
non balls are whizzing around them in a way difficult to describe, 
The rails on this occasion flew as if the power of gravitation were 
for the ocaasion, totally suspended. 

I recollect another occasion when the same stimulus worked ad- 
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mirably. It was at the Wattle of White Plains. We were in a 
trench, and about ten rods in advance was a stone wall. When it 
appeared that the enemy were about to advance to storm our lines, 
(a brisk fire of cannon balls being sent to clear the way,) a party 
were sent out to throw down the wall, that it might not prove a 
shelter to the advancing foe. I never saw stones handled as those 
were. Iam clear in the opinion that cannon balls are the greatest 
possible stimulants to industry. But I forget my narrative. 

When the lights were extinguished, we were drawn off behind a 
small descent, where, by lying down, we were out of reach of the 
enemy’s balls. We had just begun to realize that the whistling of 
balls was not so destructive, after all, and to make ourselves merry 
at the enemy’s waste of ammunition, when a cross fire that swept the 
bottom of the hill was opened upon us. The first shot took effect, 
and killed four men in my vicinity. Orders were given to retreat, 
and the ground was soon cleared, without further loss. We gained 
the camp, and listened, with no small degree of composure, to the 
sound of the enemy’s artillery. Itis surprising, the difference in the 
sound of a piece when you are, or are not, within range. In the one 
case the sound is pleasant enough ; in the other itis by no means the 
most agreeable music in the world. The British continued to 
plough up the said Neck until broad daylight showed them what 
they were about. In fact, itdid present the appearance of ploughed 
land. ‘ My stars,’’ said honest Job Eaton, “if it has not cost the 
King nigh on tew hundred dollars to plough that ’ere piece; I'd 
ploughed it with my oxen for five .”’ 

We were so much more courageous by daylight, that we went ) 
down to the Neck for ball, and there were picked up nine hundred 
and sixty, of various sizes. Occasionally field pieces were dis- 
charged at us, but without effect. 

During the winter we lay on Dorchester heights; I cannot say 
that I was as comfortable and contented as I might have been in 
my father’s house. I was, however, indulged with frequent visits 
home, and often received from thence tokens of remembrance and 
regard. Still a barrack is not one’s father’s house, and our troops 
were becoming more of soldiers and less of citizens. The dis- 
tinction between mine and thine became less distinctly marked, and 
a growing looseness of morals in other respects Jed me to look 
with less enthusiasm on a soldier’s life. 

Still our company was in the main correct in their deportment, 
the instructions of Mr. Forbes having sunk deep into our hearts. 
Once or twice the old man paid us a visit, to the no small joy of 
our hearts and increase of his influence. Oh, could I see such min- 
isters now, I would be content that their salaries be raised by law; 
yea, that they should liberally have tithes of all. The fact is, the 
old fashioned ministers of those days did more to make patriotic, 
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industrious, frugal and honest men than all other things put to- 
gether. And I will here say, that it does not become a democrat to 
ridicule and abuse them: for they were the first supporters of the 
democratic principle. ‘The puritans were the first and fast friends 
of the people. 

A notable personage in our company was “ Sergeant John,” a full- 
blooded Indian. He had served as a private among the “ eight- 
months men,” but refused to enlist again till the title of sergeant 
was promised him. His rank was merely nominal. He received 
the title at roll-call, and was content. He was regular in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a soldier; but held no communion witha 
soul in the company. In summer he never slept in the tent with 
his mess, but in the open air; and in winter he chose a retired 
though cold corner of the barrack. ‘The tenor of his thoughts nei- 
ther [ nor any body else could ever learn. 

On two occcasions I owed my life to Sergeant John. At the 
battle of Long Island, as we were retreating towards the famous 
Mill Dam, I received a shot in my foot that put an end to my pro- 
gress. My fellow-townsmen passed me by, but Sergeant John 
pla ed me on his shoulder, and succeeded in crossing the dam be- 
fore the heat of the burning mill became so intense as to cut off 
further passage. ‘The mill had been fired to prevent the enemy 
from crossing. 

I was an inmate of the hospital for some time, and joined my 
company just before New York was given up. After my recovery 
I could get no nearer Sergeant John than before. He continued 
to live in the solitude of his own originality. 

When we lay at White Plains, Sergeant John and myself, with 
about twenty others, were stationed as a guard in a clearing, about 
three-fourths of a mile in advance of the lines. So far as I could 
judge, we were placed there for the express purpose of being shot 
or captured by the first stray party of British that might come that 
way. The woods were so thick on every side that we could see 
nothing unless within the limits of the clearing. ‘The whole British 
army might have passed us without our knowledge. 

It was our fortune to be captured by a party of light-horse, just 
after sunset. We were entirely surrounded before we knew it— 
which I looked upon as fortunate, since it saved a few lives—our 
own included—whose loss would in no way have affected the for. 
tunes of the war. The capture was not indeed a very glorious one, 
nor was my curiosity to examine the enemy’s camp, and their ac- 
commodations for prisoners, very great. Still, small as it was, it 
was ina fair way to be gratified. 

As we were marched off I had instinctively placed myself by the 
side of Sergeant John, who took his capture very composedly, as 


though it was a matter of indifference to which camp he directed 
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his steps. He soon managed to attract my attention, and enjoined 
silence by a gesture that escaped the observation of our captors. 
As it began te grow dark we passed along the ridge of a steep bank 
or ledge. On the very brink a thick growth of cedar bushes con- 
cealed its depth, or rather its height, from view. Here John leap- 
ed over the bushes down the bank, bidding me to follow him, which 
I instinctively did, and found myself about thirty feet nearer the 
centre of gravity than my captors. It was emphatically a leap in 
the dark. AsI gathered myself up I saw my companion standing 
with a drawn knife in his hand. A few shots were fired from above; 
but the darkness concealed us from view: and presently two who 
had dismounted sprang down the ledge in pursuit—but both re- 
ceived the Indian’s knife before they could regain their feet. We 
next heard a number set off at full speed, and concluded their de- 
sign was to reach us by some other point of descent. My com- 
panion seized my arm, and we set off in the direction of the coming 
horsemen. A few paces brought us to a stream of water, its banks 
closely lined with trees. John plunged into the water, and crawl- 
ed beneath the projecting roots of a tree. This was a way of con- 
cealment not at all congenial to my habits; but cold water is 
preferable to cold lead, so I was fain to plunge in. I was soon in 
the arms of John, who counteracted the tendency of my body to 
rise to the surface, and gave me a breathing hole amid the roots of 
the tree. 

It was altogether an uncomfortable place; but then it was the 
best quarters we could get. We soon heard horsemen approaching, 
—whereat the water felt decidedly warmer. They passed us, but did 
not return, as Sergeant John seemed to expect. I say seemed, for 
not a word did he speak during the whole of that night, which was 
the longest one known, according at least to my experience, during 
the revolutionary war. Not till just before day-break did we leave 
our bath. I sometimes suspected that John was asleep, but found 
that all attempts to extricate myself were vain. When we did 
emerge, I was unable to walk. John placed me on his shoulders, 
and we reached the American camp in safety. A fever was the 
consequence, but then it was better to have a fever among one’s friends 
than in a prison-ship. 

Another exploit of Sergeant John, one that caused him to be 
promoted to the rank of Ensign by vote of the company, though he 
still retained the rank of Sergeant on the roll, it may be well to re- 
late. While the two armies lay at White Plains, our soldiers used 
to pass, by a circuitous route, beyond the enemy’s line, for what 
purpose I hardly remember. It was, however considered as a sort 
of exploit; and hence became a rather frequent practice. On one 
occasion a party, of which Sergeant John was one, passed the night 
in the rear of the enemy, at the house ofa Dutchman, who professed 
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great attachment to the American cause. They took the precau- 
tion to keep him within doors during the night, but in the morning, 
so firm was their conviction of his honesty, they permitted him to 
go for his cows; when the old scoundrel hastened directly to the 
British camp and gave information. 

A party of Hessians were sent to capture our soldiers. The offi- 
cer in command, from his chamber window, happened to see them 
descending a hill at a little distance in front of the houge, and im- 
mediately ran down for the purpose of alarming the men, who 
lodged in the barn. When he came to the back door, through a 
crevice, he saw a stout Hessian, who must have approached in ad- 
vance of his comrades, standing ready to cut off his retreat and dis- 
charge his piece as soon as the door should be opened. The officer 
had presence of mind enough to run to the window and call to his 
men to make their escape. ~ This, it may well be imagined, they pro- 
ceeded to do with no superfluous delay, with the exception of Ser- 
geant John, who, catching sight of the stout Hessian trooper by the 
door, and deeming it his duty to deliver his brother officer, stole 
coolly up and made no bones of shooting the villain—that is, the 
Hessian—through the head ; and they then succeeded, though not 
without some difficulty, in making their escape before the rest of 


the troop arrived. 


ADDRESS TO “ANTHONY’S NOSE.” 


All hail, primeval Patriarch of Noses! 
Thou whom no time, no season e’er disposes 
To hide thy lofty, solitary beak, 
Or shelter from the weather’s change to seek, 
From broiling sun, or sharply biting frost, 

From drenching rain, or wildly whistling wind, 
By which ofttimes old Mana-hattan’s* tost 

About that bed on which he lies reclined, 





* Mana-hattan, says Chalmer, was the original name of the Hudson river. 
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Or from Heaven’s fire, which, through the scudding rack, 
The signal of the coming thunder’s crack, 

Lights up the dark abyss o’er which, sublime, 

Thou art enthroned—twinr-brother of old Time! 


Thou art not like that fearful nose which cast 
Strasburg into convulsions by its blast, 
Whose shape, dimensions, volume, substance, none 
Could well determine, or e’er look’d upon— 
Nay, whose existence was a source of strife 
To a bandy-legged drummer and his wife.* 
Of thee a doubt no caviller can hint, 
For lo! there stands thy deathless monument. 
Ages have rolled away like so much smoke, 
And generations vanished to repose, 
But thou art still the same »s when first broke 
From chaos forth thy bold, colossal Nose! 


Some say thou art a thing of senseless stone, 
To which both life and feeling are unknown, 
But this I ne’er shall credit, for I have seen, 
When the mist curled above thy brow serene, 
The drops catarrhal down each other chase 
Through the deep furrows on that rugged faee, 
Indubitably proving, as they rolled, 
That thou wert suffering from a horrid cold—— 
And I remember when the tempest spread 
His wings abroad, and lashed these iron shores, 
I’ve heard thee sneeze !—when starting from his bed, 
The sailor cried—‘* Lord! how the thunder roars!” 


How many a strange and passing wondrous sight 
Hast thou not witnessed, old Pre-Adamite ! 

Giants} have gorged where pigmies now carouse, 

And mammoths grazed where silly sheep now browze; 
The huge leviathan and heavy whale 

Floating where listless flaps that idle sail ; 

The red man roaming proud the forest through, 

In awe of none save the dread Manirou, 


——————$—S— ee ee 
Sa 


* For an account of this celebrated nose, see an extract from that famous author, 
Slawkenbergius, in Tristram Shandy. | 


+“ There were giants on the earth in those days.” Genesis, chap. 7, v. 4 
chap. 7, v. 4. 
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Acknowledging below nor lord nor law 

Save his own will—master of all he saw, 

Till Hudson planted, centuries ago, 

The white foot here, the cause of all his woe! 
Then disappeared the red man’s stately form, 
Like the majestic pine before the sweeping storm. 


Tell me, thou gnomon on fair Nature’s face, 
Retain’st thou still of ancient times the smell, 

When Kieft, Van Twiller, and the goodly race 
Of Dutchmen smok’d, as if bound by a spell 

Of dead monotony, their lives away, 

And passed, dream-like, beneath the Saxon’s sway ? 

It was to thee an epoch, for ’twas then 

Thou first receiv’dst thy christian prenomen,— 

After a man* who knowing, in this soil, 

That modest merit ’s very apt to spoil, 

Wisely, like some we know in modern days, 

Blew his own trump and sounded his own praise. 


Monarch of noses! the Almighty hand 
Ne’er fashioned thee for a colonial slave,— 
So when the master spirits of the land 
To the Republic independence gave, 
And when wild echo joyously gave tongue 
To the glad news with which the country rung, 
Thou rous’dst the noble eagle who had slept 
*Till then within thy shade, and swift he swept 
Thro’ the high heavens, and down the bright stars bore, 
To deck the Flag of Freedom evermore. 


Yet, if to thee the privilege was given, 
| The hour to witness when a nation sprung 
| Into existence, and indignant flung 
To earth the chains which had too long confined 
The noblest energies of her young mind, 
| Thou witness’dst too the gloom which spread o’er heaven, 





chi It must be known, then, that the nose of Anthony, the trumpeter, was of a very 
| lusty size, strutting boldly from his countenance like a mountain of Golconda 
* * * * asamonument. Thereof, he (Stuyvesant) gave the name of ‘ An- 
thony’s Nose’ toa stout promontory in the neighbourhood, and it has continued to be 
called Anthony’s Nose ever since that day.—Knickerbocker’s New York. vol. 2, m. 93 
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When Treason, spawned by avarice and fraud, 
Foulest of crimes! crept coweringly abroad— 
When Arnoxp treach’rously, for filthy gold, 
To foreign foes his trust and honor sold, 

And raised his ingrate, parricida] hand 

To deal the death blow to his native land 


Turn we from these sad scenes to contemplate 
The wonder which upon thee must have broke, 
When science from her lethargy awoke, 

Her empire over the earth to vindicate,— 

And Fuxron, with her inspiration fraught, 

Did nature’s hidden mysteries unroll, 

And to the wondering world the lesson taught, 
The winds to rule, the torrent to control. 

Say, when his giant offspring first appeared, 
Stemming the tide despite the opposing gale, 

And o’er the waves triumphantly careered 
Along its course, without or oar, or sail, 

Didst thou then deem some monster of the deep, 
Which in thy infancy was want to creep 

Along these shores, had left old ocean’s caves 

Again to stalk over Mana-hattan’s waves? 





Sublime proboscis! like the famous “ tower 
Of Lebanon, which towards Damascus looks,” 
As Weare told of inthe Book of Books, 
Thou art of wondrous beauty, strength and power. 
What varied visions ’round me hast thou raised, 
As on thy splendid profile I have gazed, 
Making departed days ‘as in a glass : 
Darkly ”’’ before my eyes again to pass, | 
And once more peopling with the silent dead, | 
These classic scenes o’er which, in dreams, I tread. 
Would it had fallen to abler hand to trace ' 


Thine annals, relic of a mightier race! ( 
For, like the unfledged bird which strives to spring ] 
To Heaven, and backward falls with wearied wing, c 
My fancy sinks thy curve sublime before, h 
And baffled, downward droops when proudly it should soar. s 

b 


E. B. O. | 4 
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ORIGINAL OF THE NATIONAL MELODY, 
“YANKEE DOODLE.”’ 


BY PORSON JUNIOR. 


{ The interesting discovery of our learned correspondent, as disclosed in the follow- 
ing communication, will equally delight the patriot and surprise the scholar. We 
are pleased to see literary zeal directed to such important and useful researches; 
and the name of our erudite and ingenious friend will, no doubt, be added to the 
illustrious catalogue which contains the names of Annius of Vilerbo, William 
Henry Ireland, and George Psalmanaazaar.| 


IANKHE DOULE, 


To the United States Magazine and Democratic Review: 


The experience of every year more fully discloses the wonder- 
ful treasures of Grecian literature, and the comparative poverty of 
modern geuius. Originality has long been extinct; the most cele- 
brated literary productions of the present day consist of the wis- 
dom and wit of antiquity, bedecked in the tinsel of modern Jan- 
guages. This age produces nothing which a little research may 
not find, already much better expressed in the golden pages of 


classic lore: 
“ Nil novum, nil quod non semel audisse, sufficiat.” 


It was remarked by Boileau, with equal wit and truth, that the 
ancients must, indeed, once have been moderns, though it is by no 
means equally certain that the moderns will ever be ancients. 

All the writers in the modern tongues appears to have done little 
else than remodel the thoughts of a former age, and they not un- 
frequently palm off, as original, that which is directly translated 
from the more rare productions of antiquity. Lauder professed to 
have discovered the original Latin poem from which Milton trans- 
Jated his ** Paradise Lost.”’ It is little to the purpose to reply, that 
Lauder was an impostor; the moderns are not candid judges in the 
premises; and a generation who have regarded with distrust the anti- 
quarian labors of a McPherson and Chatterton may, it is not unlikely, 
look with incredulity on the discovery about to be disclosed in this 
communication. So late as 1794, Joseph Vella could not convince 
his invidious contemporaries of the genuineness of his copy of the 
seventeen lost books of Livy, (though he actually published one 
book, consisting, to be sure, of but two pages, and those had un- 
luckily been stolen by Florus, )}—and not only was his ancient Arabic 
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History of Sicily suppressed, but he was imprisoned, as an impos- 
tor, for attempting to publish it! 

That Shakspeare borrowed as largely as Milton, there can be no 
reasonable doubt; and notwithstanding the pretence that he was 
ignorant of Greek, yet I shrewdly suspect that if the lost plays of 
Euripides and Aristophanes should ever come to light, the originals 
of his best productions would be found among them. 

When I consider these monstrous frauds, I am scarcely less skepti- 
eal with regard to modern erudition, than was Father Hardouin 
with regard to the ancients. He showed, with immense erudition, 
that except the Bible and Homer, Herodotus, Plautus, Pliny the 
Elder, with fragments of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, all the pre- 
tended remains of antiquity are forgeries. 

In matters of science, the moderns are but reviving the learning 
of the ancients; as 1 propose on some future oecasion more fully to 
demonstrate. I shall, at present, adduce but one example. Phren 
ology is among the most recent of the pretended discoveries of 
modern times. It is the general belief that the foundations of this 
science were first laid by Dr. Gall. Now, one of the cardinal doctrines 
of Phrenology is the conexion between the passion of love and 
the occipital portion of the head. The discovery of this connex- 
ion is claimed for Dr. Gall; and no position in the philosophy of 
Phrenology is more strikingly true, or confirmed by more extensive 
observation. It will occasion a surprise, by no means agreeable, 
among the admirers of the learned German, when I announce that 
this interesting and cardinal truth in the science he founded was 
well known to the ancients, at least as far back as the era of Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes. The passage which proves this, is to be found 
in the Argonautics, and describes the effects of Medea’s falling 
violently in iove with Jason. 

* Aaxpv dan’ ofPadpwv erew peev’ evdoO 6 atee 

“ Texp’ odvvn cpvyovea dia xpoos, age 7’ apatas 

“Tyas, kat Kepadns vTO vetarov tiov aypts, 

“Fy0’ adeyeworaroy duver ayos, ommor avias 

“ Axaparoe mpanidecow evtoxtppwow Epwres.” ° 
Or, literally, in English: “The tears flowed piteously from her 
eyes; and within, incessant distress, flushing her face, tormented 
her tender nerves, and her neck, deep within, where it joins the 
back part of the head—in which place the keenest pain is always 
felt, when invincible Love inflicts his pangs.” 

But to keep you no longer in suspense, I shall announce, without 
further preface, the immediate object of this communication, which 
is, to inform the world that I have discovered the GREEK ORIGINAL 
of our celebrated national ballad “Yankee Doopie!” In com- 


*Apoll. Rhod. Argonaut. Lib. ILI. vv. 761 et seq.; Ed. Brunck, Argentor. 1780, 8vo. 
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mon with the rest of the icarned world, you will doubtless be curious 
to learn the history of this truly fortunate discovery. I had always 
been of the opinion that this sublime poem,—sublime when pro- 
perly understood, but puerile in the extreme as usually recited,— 
was not the production of a modern age. Its Doric simplicity and 
Laconic brevity, its Attic wit and [onian sweetness, all seemed to 
indicate that it emanated from a mind not debased by the effeminate 
associations of modern times. The conjecture has proved to be 
correct. Yankee Doodle is of classic origin. It was chaunted by 
the tuneful sons and daughters of Miletus, certainly in the days of 
Herodotus, and perhaps in those of Homer. 

We are indebted for this precious relic to Athenzus, that learned 
Encyclopedist, who has transmitted to us so many other treasures 
of useful knowledge. 

It has been said of the Institutes of Justiniam, that if all other 
Latin authors should become extinct, the classic language of Rome 
might be revived from that model of elegant composition. It may 
be said, with almost equal truth, that a complete knowledge of 
Grecian literature, philosophy, and art, might be derived from 
the Asimvotopicrai of Atheneus, were it not for the frequent and 
melancholy lacune which have been made in this wonderful work 
by the envious tooth of time. 

The original of “Yankee Doodle,” (or ‘“ Iankhe Doule,” as I 
shall show it ought to be written, ) is contained in the fifteenth 
volume of Schweighaeuser’s splendid edition of Athenzus, pub- 
lished in Greek and Latin, at Strasburgh, in 1807, pp. 1003, et seq. 
You will be gratified to learn how closely our popular American ver- 
sion adheres to the original, following even the evident false read- 
ings of some editions. 1 say American version, for I shall con- 
clusively show, in the course of these remarks, that this relic has 
come down to us through some other channel than the literature 
of England. 

But to postpone your curiosity no longer, I transcribe the original 
at once, according to the text as adopted by Schweighaeuser; from 
whose judgment, however, in one or two particulars regarding this 
poem, I shall in the course of my remarks be obliged to dissent. 

"H TOY AOYAOY ’QAH. 
Tlarnp xa’yw, cvy oyayy, | 
Fis cra9pavs n\acapey, 
Exec matdasre cat xopas 


- 
Qs Kptuvoy, woacapcy, 


. 
Yirov Kopmos Widoery, 

ven ; 

L poyot auasns orpepery® 


) Lz irdyas ! 


. >) os pas 
_ Karapepe 


Y TEpos oAwov Korrety. 





Eee 
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’Avriorpogn. 


Tayxe dovde, avdpoetr! 





layye dove, 








—_— 


[Cetera desunt.] 

How accurately the very spirit and language of the original have 
been preserved in the vernacular melody, will appear to the learned. 
by a critical comparison of the above with the following most cor- 
rect and authentic text of the ode, as sung at the present day : 





YANKEE DOODLE. 


‘‘ Father an’ I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Gooding, 
And there we see the gals and boys, 
As thick as hasty pudding ; 
Corn-stalks twist your hair, 
Cart wheels surround ye, 
Old Dragon car’e you off, 
Mortar-pestle pound ye ! 
Yankee Doodle, be a man! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Yankee Doodle, kiss the gals, 
Sweet as ‘lasses candy,” 

The only word not properly found in the original is “ Gooding,” 
in the second line; an evident gloss which has crept into the text, 
or is introduced, ez necessitate, to rhyme with “ pudding,” a word 
of which may be said, almost as of the name of the town in Hor- 
ace, ‘‘ quod non est dicere versu.”’ I think the words “Old Dra- 
gon,” are substituted for some expression more pointed and direct 
in a more ancient copy; a change probably introduced by our fore- 
fathers, who were great admirers of this ode, but had a peculiar 
aversion to the direct use of the word which is most naturally sug- 
gested by Zaravis. The last two lines of the antistrophe are surrep- 
titious ; they bear intrinsic marks of a later origin than the former 
parts of the poem, and as they are not contained in the original, lit- 
tle doubt can be entertained that they are the production of some 
scholiast who attempted to supply the hiatus valde deflendus in 
the text. 

Time will not permit me to indulge in those reflections which 
are suggested by the discovery of this venerable fragment of anti- 


quity. I trust, however, that public curiosity will be awakened, 
and will lead to further developements equally authentic and sur- 
prising. No department of literary labor promises a richer reward, 


or will more certainly secure the applause and benedictions of 
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posterity. Not to speak of my own humble labors in this behalf, 
the fortunate detectors of these obsolete relics of genius will take 
place with the distinguished sons of erudition who brought to light 
the celebrated tablet, 
“ BILST 

U. M. 

PSHI 

S. M. 

ARK.’* 
and with the happy discoverers of the drinking horn and letters, 

“HARDENVT.” 

an acknowledgment which has consigned to immortality the names 
Gouen and GeorGeE STEVENs.f 

For the satisfaction of the learned, however, I take this oc- 
casion to announce that I have in progress, and nearly ready for 
publication, by subscription, a variorum edition of “ YANKEE 
Doopte,” in one volume, folio, with appropriate maps and plates ; 
the title page and a specimen of which I subjoin: 

“ Baowdov Xeov ra Actropeva. BasilidisChii que extantomnia. Textum ad pra- 
stantissimas editiones recognitum, et pracipua varietate, nec non VV. DD. conjec- 
turis instructum, prolegomenis et excursibus, varil argumenti, donavit, notisque 
perpetuis et ad estheticen, historiam, geographiam, mythologiam, archeologiam, 
remque musicam spectantibus, illustravit Porson Junior, L. L. D. ete. 

Proemium—Hoe pulcherrimi Carminis fragmentum servavit Bedrotus, in sua 
Alken. Omn. Op. editione, in notulis ad finem tom. ter. adjectis. Finis desideratur 
Grammatici Basilio cuidam adscripserunt, et hui opinioni Bedrotus eruditissimus 
assentit. Sed quis fuerit Basilius iste, et quando vixerit, omnino latet. Basilius 
Maximus cognominatus, de rebus ecclesiasticis auctor celeberrimus, circiter A. D, 
CCCXXVI, in Cappadocia, floruit; et post hnne, Basilius Seleucia Episcopus, 
A. D. CCCCXL,; sed inter preclara eorum scripta nulla hujus carminis vestigia 
extant. Malim Basilidi Chio, Herodoti patri, adscribere; de quo Herod. Lib. VIIL 


c. 132, lector eruditus adeat. 

Poema totum, innumerabilibus pené mendis scaturientem, ad pristinum sensum 
revocavi. “ Tov Avvdov ‘Ypvos” Bedrotus, et post hunc, Schweighaeuser clarissimus 
edidit; sed non anmadvertére homines docti, (id quod recté notavit auctor quidem 
eruditissimus, Robertus Lowth, de Sacra Poés. Heb. Pral. XXV.) “ Carmen omni 
cautioni destinatum, sive ass voce, sive fidibus conjunctis, canendum, Greeci wény 
appellant.” Nil moror quod Tyrwhittius Ricardi Dawesii Miscellaneis Criticis ad- 
jecit, “ro Lyodov fuisse carminis genus, a veteribus Atheniensibus in conviviis can- 
tari solitum ;”t quia wé_ nomen generalissimum ra cyod\a includit. Itaque “ H rov 
Aovdev 2dn” edidi, et procul dubio sic Basilides. 

IAHXE AOYAE. 
"7H TOY AOYAOT ’QAH 


’ 
Tlarnp xa y, cw Noyayw, 
, . 
Eis cra9povs n\acapev 
"Exet wardagre cat Kopas 


’Qs xptpvov, wpacapev. 








+Pickwiek Papers. 
+ Sce Gentleman’s Magazine. 


+ Vid. Daw. Miscell. crit. p. 663, ad. fin. “d. Sec. Lond. MDCCCXXVII. 
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Xrpogn. 
Ykrov Kopyos Widoerv, 
Tpoyor apatns orpeperr 
Xs KaTapepero Laravas! 


*Y repos odpov xorrety. 


’Avriorpogn. 


Tayye dovde, avdpsev! 
layye dovke, ——— - 





( Hiatus valde deflendus.) 
ANNOTATIONES. 


Haec ode est dicolos, distrophos. Metrum est Iambicum. Prior quisque versus 
est dimeter; alter quisque dimeter catalectus. 

V V. 1,2. Sic editores omnes quos viderim; quod quidem mihi ferri non posse 
videtur. Enimvero qui Prosodiz student observare possint, Aoyayos penultimam 
producere: e. g. 

Avdw doyayots, ot reraySe mprpavat. (Troad. 1260, Ed. Dind.) 

Contra ndacayev penultimam corripit ; quoniam et in aorista et in futuro, penultima 
semper corripitur, nisi que in aw purum, vel in paw, desinunt. ‘Tamen persaepe illa 
poetica seminatio occurrit, ut exepaccay pro exepacay. Sic Hom. Il. XI. 676. 

Antéa 6 ex edt8 cvvedaccapev ndiSa Toda. 

Quae guidem licentia hic locum habere non possit; nam nAasaypev pro nAacapey 
scribere non licentia est poetica, sed alia nimirum lingud est loqui. Scribere ergo 
non dubitem, 

Tlarnp Ka’ yw nAacapey 
Ets craOpovs cov oyvayw 


quod quidem Prosodie rationem mirabiliter servat, et ad vernaculi interpretationis 
ordinem et verba, magis consentameum est. 

V.4. Qs xotpvov, x. 7. d. 

Koipvov, farina crassior, mica, Anglice—‘ Hasty Puppine,” Vid. noias, ad fin. 
patria lingua exaratas. Qpacapev. Quemadmodum wpacapey penultimam producit, 
vid. sup. in vv. 1.2. Que in aw purum, vel paw, purum impurwmve desinent, ca 
omnia (ni fallor,) penultimam istam, et in aorista et in futuro producunt,—ex. gratia. 
Kynpny re dverepacev ’Apyciov dopv. Eurip. Pheeniss, 1403. et vid. quac vir clar. Sam: 
Clark in Hom. Il. Lib. 1. v. 67, annotavit. 

V.5. Xerov, x. 7. d. Alii, TleAapyos Spryas Wrroerv 5 sed inepte, quod quidem inter- 
pretatio antiqua Anglica plané demonstret. ‘‘ Corn-staixs twist your hair,” etc. Nam 
si ro Tehapyos—( Lat. “ Ciconia,” Ang. “ stork’) retineretur, reddendum esset lingua 
American4, “ Corn Storks;”—quod perinde est; nam ciconiarum nullum est genus 
quod * triticewm” vel “ farrewm,” vocatur. Opeyas quoque supervacaneum csset, 
quod vet. cod. omn. reperitur, Lerov—Sc. milium Indicum: linqua vernacla—* Corn.’ 

V. 6. Tpoxo apains orpeDev, x. T. ». Anglict—‘ Cart-wheels surround you!” 
Hac quidem sententia nihil unquam fuit ad commovendos affectus, neque excogita- 
tum exquisitius neque elegantius dictum! 

v ¥. 8,9 layxe éovre avdeosty ! etc. Oc de wadatoe Duct wat ore ro pnpa, Bop Bwees ov 
enPacw eye, x. r. d. Eustathius in loc. Qui plura velint, Husfath: in Hom. Lid 
XVI. v. 379, adeant.” 

Having given, for the benefit of the learned, this specimen of my 
method of annotation in the forthcoming edition, I shall proceed 


briefly to suggest some of the curious and valuable illustrations, 
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both of national history and literature, which may be derived from 
this recovered relic of a former age. 

YANKEE Doop te, the popular name of our national medody, has 
exercised the critical ingenuity of the most eminent scholars and 
lexicographers. Some have had the folly to regard it as wholly 
insensate and ridiculous; others have supposed it to be the echo or 
imitation of some bird or animal, known to the earliest inhabitauts 
of this continent, but now extinct. Such imitations are sometimes 
embodied in the Greek plays, as in the celebrated chorus of frogs 
in Aristophanes— 

Boexsxexe=, xoat xoaé, 
(Aristoph, Ran. 209-10 Ed. Dind.) 
which so much annoyed Dionysius in his passage over the Styx. 

Others, with that reverence for antiquity which characterizes the 
true scholar, have sought for the origin and meaning of the words 
in the Saxon and German languages, and some have supposed them 
to be of Indian origin. Heckewelder, and after him the truly 
learned Dr. Webster, consider “‘ Yankee” as an Indian corrup- 
tion of “English.” This and other theories equally fanciful will 
be fully discussed in the excursuses to the forthcoming edition. 
Happily, all doubt upon the question has been dissipated by the dis- 
covery of the original text. The melody must hereafter be known 
by the name we have given it, ‘‘Iankue Dovte,” being in fact the 
Greek words IATXE AOYAE;—Iayye the imperative perfect of 
the rule IAINQ, (to rejoice) and AodAs from AodAog (a slave) :—mean- 
ing ‘‘ Rejoice, O slave!”’ or “ Let the enslaved rejoice !””—Thus. 
what was before obscure and insensate becomes at once lucid and 
beautifully pertinent to a free nation. 

This derivation, were it even conjectural, and not founded, as it is, 
upon irrefragable proof, would be no more indirect and equivocal 
than Dean Swift’s celebrated etymology of ‘* Peloponnesus,” which 
it is not necessary for us to repeat; or Bailey’s ‘* Hocus pocus,” 
from ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,”’ used at the moment of transubstan- 
tiation, in the Romish service; or ‘‘ helter-skelter,” from hilariter et 
celeriter ’’—the benediction of the priest at the breaking up of the 
assembly. 

Other and more important inferences, however, may be drawn 
from this valuable discovery. The American version is evidently 
indigenous, and has not been transmitted through the English, to 
whom indeed, the original appears to be wholly unknown. Thereis 
internal proof of this in the fragment itself. Keiuvov, (v. 4) is a 
coarse mealy pudding of Indian corn, a grain to which the English 
were strangers until the discovery of America. This popular con- 
diment called *“* Hasty Pupp1ne ”’ in the American version, is cer- 
tainly not of English origin, and even the name is scarcely known 
abroad. 





pares tiemagenirnn: 
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Hear what the poet says of this truly antique and national article 
of food. Hasty Pudding. 


For thee through Paris, that corrupted town, 

How long, in vain, I wandered up and down; 
Where shameless Bacchus with his drenching hoard, 
Cold from his cave, usurps the smoaking board. 
London is lost in smoke and steeped in tea: 

No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee ; 

The uncouth word, a libel on the town, 

Would call a proclamation from the crown. * 


Nor is the name known on the continent, as we learn from the 
same high authority: 


Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant, 
Poilanta call, the French of course Polante. 

E’en in thy native regions, how I blush, 

To hearthe Pennsylvanians call thee mush! 

On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name suppawn. 

All spurious appellations void of truth; 

I’ve known thee better from my earliest youth, 
Thy name is Hasty-Pudding! 

Yet even this distinguished patriot and poet little suspected the 
antiquity of his favorite dish, as he could trace it no farther back 
than the aborigines of America— 

Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 
Ere great Columbus sought thy native shore, 
First gave thee to the world;” &c. &c.t 

Again, the expression Zirov xoguis, in v. 5. evidently refers to the 
same American grain,—-‘ corn stalks,’’ in the only sense the pas- 
sage admits of, being unknown in England. Thus a fair and con- 
clusive inference may be drawn from this brief relic, that Indian 
corn was known to the Greeks, at least four hundred and fifty years 
before Christ; that is, in the time of Herodotus; a fact which 
throws much light upon the origin of the aborigines of America, and 
may yet afford a clue to unravel that mysterious enigma. Indeed 
it may not unlikely be found, upon further inquiry, that the Greeks 
and the aborigines of this continent both derived this sublime pro- 
duction from a common and more ancient source—from the Sanscrit 
or Persian for instance—and thus may be discovered the origin of 
the literature of both races. Moliére borrowed his Amphitrion (as 

he did many of his comedies) from Plautus ; Plautus translated it 
from the Greek, and, as all scholars know, it has been discovered 
by Dow in the Hindostanee ! 

The Ephesian Matron of La Fontaine was avowedly taken from 
the Italian; the Italians derived it from Petronius, and Petronius 
from the Greek. It has since, as we know, been discovered in the 


* Barlow's “ Hasty Pud ling,” Canto I. 
t Ib. 
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Arabian Tales; and finally Du Halde detected the same tale among 
the versions made by the Jesuits from the Chinese! But these spe- 
culations are leading me too far. 

The Greeks, it is well known, had different songs for the various 
trades, for the names of many of which I must refer the learned 
reader to Athenzus.* The corn-grinders, the workers in wool, the 
weavers, the reapers, the kneaders, the bathers, and the galley- 
rowers, had each their respective songs. Atheneus has nob pre- 
served any of them, but we have, from another source the song of 
Callistratus, to the glory of Harmodius and Aristogiton, which we 
learn from current Grecian literature, was sung by the potter at 
his wheel, and the mariner on his bench. We have an anonymous 
translation of the “ crow song,” (which is preserved in Athenzus,) 
commencing as follows: 

My good worthy masters, a pittance bestow, 
Some oat meal or barley or wheat for the crow; 

A loaf, or a penny, or e’en what you will— 

From the poor man, a grain of his salt may suffice, 
For your crow swallows all and is not over nice; 


And the man who can now give his grain and no more, 
May, another day, g'vé from a plentiful store, &c. 


But once again I forbear to follow out this inexhaustible subject ; 
leading as it does to innumerable conjectures and inquiries interest- 
ing to the scholar and archeologist. All these matters will be dis- 
cussed, at length, in the forthcoming edition of the poem. Indeed 
I am not without strong hopes of discovering the original of several 
other celebrated and popular ballads. Among them, the elegiac 
verses commencing— 
Heigh diddle diddle, 
The Cat’s in the fiddle!” &c. &c. 

bear a strong resemblance to the celebrated Greek ode, 
A Idadua ! Tddruce ! 

and are not unlike, in metre, to Horace’s 


Eheu fugaces, 
Postume! Postume! Car. Lib. IT. 14. 


I shall not, however, any longer tantalize the curious with. further 
indications of my discoveries, but subscribe myself, very respect- 


fully, 
Your obedient servant 


Porson Junior. 











* Deip. Lib. XIV. Cap. 3. 
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TO BLANCHE. 
( Dedication of a MS. Poem, entitled “ A Visit to a Tropical Island.” ) 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Oh, lovely Blanche—I give to thee 

My thoughts at morning, noon, and night! 
Thy tender glances fall on me, 

Thy form floats softly in my sight, 

And, to my bowers of calm delight, 

Thou comest like an airy sprite— 

A creature, wove of morning beams, 
And mist-wreaths from the summer streams. 
Thou art not real—but a child 
Of fancy, an imagined wigat, 
A something graceful, sportive, wild, 

Whose charms I would but cannot write ; 

Thy name is thy true semblance, white— 

A lily without stain or blight! 

To thee, my constant love, mine own— 
Claimed, wooed and won by me alone— 

My beautiful abstraction, brought 

From the sweet clime of cloudless thought, 
I dedicate each gentle tone, 

That in this long-forsaken lyre 

The lovely vision can inspire. 

Come! Hear me sing of regions, known 
To birds that from the North have flown, 

In search of trellis-arbors, where 
The warm sun sheds a glowing beam, 

And makes each shadow grateful seem, 

That falls from leaf and blossom there. 
Would thou and I, my Blanche, had plumes, 
That we might seek those forest glooms, 
Where undecaying verdure blooms! 

Oh, then how swiftly would we fly, 

From cloud and mist and winter sky, 

And this unsmiling shore, 
To isles, where all is blue on high, 
And winds, like lovers, sing and sigh 
To beauties they adore ! 
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THE SPECIE CLAUSE. 


——__— 


Let us but look this much dreaded monster, ‘‘ the Specie Clause,” 
boldly and straight-forward in the face, and like many of the other 
bugbears by which children of all ages allow themselves to be fright- 
ened out of their senses, its lineaments will not perhaps appear so 
very terrible after all. A great many honest people have actually 
been deluded into the belief—if so vague and undefined a notion is 
entitled to the name of a belief—that this same atrocious “Specie 
Clause” is to prove another Pandora’s box of every imaginable 
evil to be let loose upon the country, without even the compensation 
of a hope remaining at the bottom. That under its operation credit 
is to perish, commerce is to perish; that a Spartan régime of iron 
money and black broth is to return, with a system of helotage of 
the great mass of the nation, under the oppressive sway of a few 
rapacious office-holders, through their monopoly of the “ better 
currency” of gold and silver, while all the rest of the people must 
fain content themselves with filthy slips of lamp-blacked rag. 

This is scarcely an exaggerated picture of the idea which a great 
many well meaning persons have been made to entertain of this 
much abused “ Specie Clause,” in the bills which have been introduc- 
ed by the friends of the Administration in Congress, for the future 
collection, custody and disbursement of the public revenue. We re- 
gard it as one of the most striking instances of the effect of that 
reckless and thoughtless party spirit which we see daily proceeding 
to such insane excesses,—that because a great financial question, 
involving a few and very simple principles of political economy, 
has happened unfortunately to become mixed up with our party 
politics, rational people can allow themselves to be deluded to such 
a degree by notions so ridiculously preposterous and absurd. A 
few pages only will suffice to present the whole subject in a very 
plain and popular way, to such readers as are honestly disposed to 
pursue the truth, in such a light as to dissipate all these empty and 
vapory clouds of mystification with which it has for years been the 
unresting vocation of a countless host of writers and speakers to 
envelope a perfectly simple and easy question. 

The main question now agitating this great community is this, 
whether or not paper-money shall continue to be exclusively the 
currency of the country. An enormous interest has grown up in 
the midst of us—connecting itself in the most intimate alliance, 





| 
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offensive and defensive, with a great political party—which insists 
that it shall. This omnipresent, and almost omnipotent, interest 
has contrived to get the whole business of the country, its produc- 
ing industry and its commerce, domestic and foreign, within the 
control of its grasp. It has possessed itself of upwards of three- 
fourths of the newspaper press—a swarm of book-makers—public 
orators absolutely innumerable—and in private life, wherever two 
or three are gathered together, a vast majority of all the smaller 
Sir-Oracles who from the prominence whether of their proper posi- 
tion or of their pretensions, are accustomed to lay down the law to 
the little local spheres, or rather globules, of society that cluster 
naturally about them. An universal credit system of business 
having gradually established itself, ramified out into the pettiest 
details of the humblest traffic, and the institutions through whose 
agency the whole is administered having combined, with that func- 
tion of lending money, the codrdinate one of manufacturing a paper 
currency, the influence over the actions and opinions of men de- 
rived from the former function is made naturally to extend itself to 
the maintainance of the latter. There exists indeed no uecessary 
or even natural connexion between these two functions, that of 
lending money and that of issuing paper currency ; and their com- 
bination in the same hands is one of the most fatal evils with which 
a country can be afflicted—each perpetually stimulating the other 
to excess and abuse. But here is the actual state of things in full 
operation over the whole length and breadth of the country; and 
it is in this union, and in the power which the one function gives 
to maintain the other, that we can find the only explanation of- 
the singular hold upon the public mind which this strange infatua- 
tion of paper-money has acquired, and despite the severest lessons 
of experience, seems still to retain. 

This vast interest is by far the most powerful of all the elements 
of opposition against which the Democratic party is now engaged 
in so desperate a struggle. But for this, the numerical forces 
of the two parties, under the great principles which form the politi- 
cal creed of the present Administration, would be in the ratio of 
ten to one, instead of being so much nearer to an equality as we 
now witness them. Its partisans insist, and for the most part no 


doubt honestly believe, that a “convertible” paper-money is a bet- 
They therefore set their faces in utter 


They are in favor of the re- 
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ter currency than specie. 
hostility against the precious metals. 
moval of all restrictions upon the circulation of paper. They de- 
nounce any attempt on the part of any great dealer in money to 
conduct his transactions in the precious metals, and will not permit 
any exception to be made to the universal use of paper, even in the 
smaller channels of circulation, and for all the minor purposes of 
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daily life, as the only medium which is to constitute practically the 
money and the currency of the country. 

By paper-money, in the sense in which here used, we wish our 
readers to bear clearly in mind that we mean credit-money, such 
as the bank-note currency now in use amongst us—such paper as 
rests wholly or in part on the basis of confidence on the part of 
the community, being stamped with a promise to pay, which, by 
universal understanding, is meant to signify a promise to pay on 
condition of not being required todo so. A paper currency in the 
form of certificates of deposite, actually and bona-fide representing 
sv much specie, dollar for dollar, would be a very different thing, 
combining as it would every convenience of form possessed by 


paper, with every advantage of substance and solidity inherent in 


the precious metals themselves. But, according to its common 


acceptation, we here use the term paper-money in the sense of 
credit-money, or confidence-money. 

The theory of money is a very simple matter after all, and easily 
intelligible to every comprehension, notwithstanding the mystifica- 
tion with which the advocates of paper-money have sought to en- 
velope it. The use of money is to serve as a medium of exchange, 
fur which purpose it must also be a measure of value. This is its 
primary, essential attribute, indispensable to the performance of the 
function which it is created to discharge, that of a medium of ex- 
change. Whatever is designed to serve asa measure of value must 
possess an intrinsic and certain value in itself, as measures of di- 
mension or of weight must possess themselves the dimension or the 
weight for the measurement of which they are to serve as the units 
or standards. Value is derived primarily from labor, which is it- 
self induced by the capacity of the object upon which it exerts it- 
self to subserve the gratification of human wants or desires. Now 
the precious metals do possess the value derived from labor, the 
process of their extraction from the mines being a difficult, slow, 
and very expensive one; and in addition to the demand for them 
created by the fact of their universal use as the money of the world. 
they are used in a thousand modes to minister to human comfort 
and luxury through the arts. They unite moreover in a remarkable 
manner all the properties requisite to adapt them to the purpose of 
a measure of value and medium of exchange. The supply of them 
existing in the world «pproximates so nearly to perfect stability, 
that for practical purposes it may be assumed as absolutely fixed 
and uniform,—the annual production being entirely insignificant in 
comparison with the stock permanently on hand, while the large 
proportion of the whole amount used in the arts serves as a per- 
petual corrective to fluctuation in that portion which is used for 
the purposes of money; since the slightest depreciation of their 
value from excess of supply would remedy itself by the conversion 
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of a larger amount into articles of luxury and display; while on 
the other hand, an appreciation of value arising from deficiency 
could not fail speedily to transfer a portion of the latter back into 
the shape of coin. When in addition to this property of stability 
of supply, manifestly the first requisite for a measure of value, we 
consider their uniformity of quality—their hardness and durability— 
and their capability of division into forms of the most convenient 
dimension, for the purposes of use from hand to hand, and of receiv- 
ing a stamp to attest at a glance their purity and genuineness, with 
the immediate facility of detecting any spurious alloy or counter- 
feit—we shall not be surprised that the universal experience and 
intelligence of the world have selected them as the most suitable 
materials for this all-important purpose. A brief consideration of 
this train of reflection will also suffice, we imagine, to awaken some 
slight distrust of the soundness of the notion recently promulgated 
by high authorities, that the world has heretofore, until within com- 
paratively a few years past, been under a total delusion on this sub- 
ject,—that the precious metals are entirely unsuited to the purposes 
of money, the supply of them being entirely inadequate to the de- 
maod—and that the cheaper material of paper is much better, when 
invested with an imaginary value by the consent of the community 
to use itas a medium of exchange, and by their confidence that the 
promise to pay on demand with which itis stamped will be realized, 
provided that no more than one-fifth or one-fiftieth, as the case may 
be, of the amount of these promises shall ever be required to be per- 
formed. 

Nothing can in fact be more absurd than this notion, to which the 
profound ignorance that seems to prevail among most of our mer- 
cantile classes upon the first principles of political economy, has 
given vogue amongst them,—namely that there is not enough of 
gold and silver in the world to serve the function which these metals 
have heretofore been accustomed to perform, that of the common 
measure of value and medium of exchange. It might with as much 
reason be objected to the yard-stick that there are not enough of 
them, for the purposes of measurement, or that it does not stretch 
with the increase of the amount of commodities to which it is to be 
applied. [tis plain that half of the existing quantity would answer 
very nearly, if not quite, as well, the nominal scale of prices of all 
commodities simply graduating itself accordingly, and other metals 
being more extensively used for the smaller subdivisions of silver 
which might then become inconveniently minute in size. And at 
any rate so long as such enormous quantities of these metals con- 
tinue locked up uselessly in the form of massive articles of luxury 
and display, from which the urgency of demand created by defi- 
ciency of supply would soon call them forth into activity in the 
shape of money, it is indeed amazing that any person pretending to 
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a decent average of information or common sense, can suffer him- 
self to be so preposterously deluded. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the number and amount of © 
actual transfers of money as the medium of exchange in the vast 
and immeasurable business transactions of an industrious commere 
cial community, bears any considerable proportion to the number 
and amount of those transactions. Atthe period of greatest expan- 
sion of our paper currency prior to the late convulsion—when the 
amount of transactions was so enormous, and the activity of busi- 
ness so morbidly rapid—its amount was not more than about a hun- 
dred and forty millions of dollars, and the actual circulation of specie 
was very limited, by reason of the almost universal use of paper me- 
dium, notwithstanding the quantity existing in the country. The 
great bulk of all such transactions are in truth conducted on credit 
between manand man. The same process takes place between indi- 
viduals, and sections of country, as between distant nations, in the 
management of their commercial transactions. They consist mainly 
of the interchange of commodities, which must always in the long 
run nearly equal each other in aggregate value,—conducted through 
the various forms of personal credit, such as running leger accounts, 
sound promissory notes and bills of exchange representing real 
transactions; and it is only the comparatively small balances that 
are periodically settled by the actual payment of money. These 
credits are of a perfectly sound, healthy and natural character. 
They are founded upon real transactions, and depend on personal 
confidence, being entered into voluntarily, and with intelligent cir- 
cumspection. They all refer themselves indeed to the existing 
standard of value—which in the commerce of nations is gold and 
silver, and nothing else, and which in the commerce of individuals, 
and of different sections of a country, though it may be made to 
fluctuate more or less from time to time by the use of elastic artifi- 
cial substitutes, must always, after all, sooner or later be brought 
down again to that standard, by the regulating check of foreign 
commerce. But they refer themselves to it in the same manner in 
which in the measurement of the millions of yards of cloth fabrics 
of all kinds—and, in short, of all the manifold computations of 
the dimensions of length and breadth which are constantly taking 
place—the yard-stick or foot-rule is referred to, though compara- 
tively rarely applied to the actual process of measurement. 

But it may still be supposed by some, that the amount of the 
precious metals which any one country can possess, as its propor- 
tion of the whole common stock of the world, relatively to its popu- 
lation, industry and wealth, would still be insufficient for the pur- 
poses of actual circulation which may be required by its peculiar 
circumstances, of extent of territory, sparseness of population, and 
extraordinary business activity and enterprise ot its inhabitants: 
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and that the advantage of convenience of form possessed by paper 
for distaut transmission and rapid circulation in large amounts, over 
the metals, whose movements must be clogged by their weight and 
bulk, by the risk of transportation, and by the smallness of their sub- 
divisions, is calculated to adapt it better than specie to such a coun- 
try and such a population, as a ‘*‘currency” or “circulating me- 
dium.” Frequently as we hear this notion advanced, the sophism 
of its evasion of the true point of controversy is ridiculously shal- 
low. For upart from the obvious considerations, that in the first 
place, for all purposes of personal expenditure, such as travelling, 
&c., gold and bilis of exchange are at least as convenient as bank 
notes—and, in the second place, that in all commercial communities 
where the metallic medium aloue is used, the larger amounts 
frequently required circulate constantly in commercial transac- 
tions without the actual process of counting, in kegs or sacks of 
which the seals are often unbroken for years—-apart, we say, from 
these considerations, it is plain that nothing is easier than to com- 
bine the advantages of solidity of substance and convenience of 
form, to any extent that may prove desirable, by converting specie 
into the form of paper, through certificates of actual specie deposite, 
which would indeed afford a paper currency, as before suggested, 
entirely exempt from all the evils inseparable from every paper 
medium founded on any basis less broad and solid than the actual 
dollar for dollar. And the quantity of money actually required for 
circulation —-apart from those private forms of credit which would 


* still constitute the medium of the great mass of private transactions 


—would be but little beyond the actual amount of specie now in the 
country. The facility with which specie is to be obtained by the 
simple creation of a natural demand for it, is sufficiently shown by 
the increase of about seventy-five millions which has taken place 
in our stock within the course of the last eight or ten years. This 
fact should be borne in mind by the friends of paper-money, that 
the only advantage which the candid and intelligent writers on that 
side of the question ( witness Mr. Gallatin) claim for paper, is 
this, that by the substitution of paper, sustained by public confi- 
dence, for an equal quantity of specie, the use of the latter is left 
free as so much additional capital. In other words, the annual 
saving or gain is worth the interest on the quantity of specie su- 
perseded by paper. ‘The answer to this argument is easy. In the 
first place, apart from the main evil of fluctuation, the cost of the 
paper-money machinery is much greater than this annual saving of 
afew millions; in the second place, a circulating medium isa great 
Jabor-saving machine, for the use of which we ought not to object 
to pay, performing as it does functions so useful and indispensable, 
as we do not grudge the interest on the capital invested in a steam- 
engine; and in the third place, this annual saving, made at the 
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expense of evils incalculably greater, is absolutely nothing in 
comparison with the annual income of production of this country, 
which is computed to exceed a thousand millions of dollars in value. 

The greatest conceivable evil to an industrious and commercial 
community is an unstable measure of value. Pregnant as itis with 
moral evil of the most fatal character, the actual physical injury also, 
to its external prosperity and well-being, is, we are well satisfied, 
scarcely less great in amount, though incomparably less important 
in its character. This has been already too often experienced by 
us to need illustration. The natural fluctuations of commerce, in 
a healthy state, under the action of the laws of trade, are in them- 
selves an evil serious enough ; but te superadd to them the gratui- 
tous aggravation, of uncertainty in the measure of value to which 
all its transactions refer themselves, would seem indeed the last ex- 
treme of folly. lt is impossible for any imagination to conceive a 
full idea of the pernicious effects of sucha system. It unsettles 
the basis of all contracts and all calculations; it gives to every 
business more or Jess of a speculating and gambling character, and 
taints the national heart in a greater or less degree with the fatal 
moral pvison which pervades the atmosphere of the gaming-table. It 
presses like a dreadful incubus upon the poor man, and the plain la- 
boring mass of the people, tending as it does constantly to keep up 
an inflation of the prices of the necessaries of life above the rates 
of the wages of labor, and exposing them to frequent vicissitudes, 
with the disasters with which the periodical revulsions attendant on 
the system agitate and derange all the movements of society. It stim- 
ulates an unhealthy and immoral] spirit of speculation, which seduces 
countless thousands from the slow and laborious pursuits of pro- 
ductive industry to the more tempting avenues to speedy wealth, at 
the cost of the labor of others, which it seems to open to them. 
And even if it does from time to time excite enterprise and industry 
tu a more rapid developement of a country’s resources than might 
otherwise take place—which may well be doubted—it is but the 
morbid overaction of intoxication, and, in addition to the loss of the 
actual waste of luxury, the country is again thrown back by every 
periodical revulsion to a point less advanced than it would have 
reached within the same time in a more healthy and natural pro- 
gress. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that credit is at all depenlent on 
the use of bank paper. This error, which is so prevalent, arises 
from a confusion of ideas between credit, proper, and credit-money. 
It by no means follows, that because credit is a good thing in itself, 
it ought to enter into the standard of value, aad thus establish a 
universal system of double or compound credit. On the contrary, 
since confidence on the part of those who give credit is its first 
element, it is plain that every cause in operation tending to un- 
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settle the basis on which the business of the community is con- 
ducted, and thus to increase its uncertainties and multiply its risks, 
is a serious injury to a healthy and legitimate credit. The fact is, 
that under our much vaunted “ credit-system,” we have compara- 
tively little of a sound and natural credit. Credit is a thing essen- 
tially personal in its nature, having reference to the character and 
competence of the individual to whom it is given; yet who ever 
hears of personal credit being given to any extent among us? It 
is rarely given but for very short terms, accompanied with a prac- 
tice of suretyship, which is, after all, entirely nugatory, giving rise 
to that of interchanging endorsements, which thus makes each loan 
dependent on the means of the single individual, and not on the 
double security. Or who ever hears of credit being given to cha- 
racter—to the personal worth and integrity of young men com- 
mencing business? A very different system of credit prevails in 
those commercial communities in which it has a sound currency to 
rest upon; and it can never be until we reform amongst ourselves 
this radical evil of a fluctuating currency, that we can realize half 
of the benefits of this all important principle of commerce and 
civilization, Credit. 

Suppose the present state of things reformed, and a sound cur- 
rency introduced, founded strictly on the metallic standard, by 
some gradual process that should guard against any sudden derange- 
ment of the basis of existing contracts—that is to say, specie alone, 
and paper representing specie, dollar for dollar—what would be its 
effect? The nominal value of all property would be somewhat 
reduced, though much less than is commonly supposed. The gene- 
ral scale of prices would be lowered, including the necessaries and 
comforts of life, which would remain moderate and uniform, regu- 
lated solely by the natural laws of trade. We should enjoy an 
immense advantage over all foreign nations using paper currency, 
in producing at low specie prices. Our exports would be vastly 
increased in quantity and profit. We should manufacture not only 
for ourselves at lower cost than the foreign manufacturer could 
afford, but should be able to undersell him in the market of the 
world. Of those articles of foreign production desirable for com- 
fort or luxury, which we could not so advantageously produce at 
home, the exchange of our staples and products would bring us 
back a larger amount than at present, under our high prices of pro- 
duction at home ; and all foreign nations with which we should have 
dealings weuld pay us an annual tribute of a balance of trade con- 
stantly in our favor. And as money would be of so much more 
worth in such a country than under a régime of paper money, we 
should have an ample command of foreign capital invested perma- 
nently in our industrial establishments, and in aiding enterprise and 
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industry in the developement of the teeming and inexhaustible 
resources of our soil. 

The imagination can with difficulty realize a conception of the 
spectacle of rapid, healthy, steady, and universally diffused pros- 
perity which this country would exhibit, accompanied with an 
extent and facility of natural and sound credit, then indeed truly 
deserving the name, of which the deluded partisans of our present 
wretched ‘credit system” have never formed an idea. 

However, the actual state of things must be taken as we find it. 
Our system of bank-note currency we regard as about the very 
worst possible; being not only in a state of constant fluctuation, 
ever tending to expansion, followed up necessarily by severe con- 
traction, but being issued by a limited number of favored indivi- 
duals, whose private interests artfully invest themselves with a 
certain quasi-public character through a legislative charter, and 
who are able in their private business to derive immense advantage 
over, and at the expense of, the rest of the community, by presid- 
ing over the working of this great machine of the currency. We 
deplore its existence, and the strength of the held which it has 
acquired over the public mind, through the countless hosts of the 
most influential persons in society who are interested in it. We 
tremble at the thought of all the suffering and evil which the coun- 
try will yet have to experience from it, before public opinion will 
have matured itself for its thorough reform. It is impossible to 
foretell when the day will come, which most surely is approaching, 
that shall witness the extinction of the element of credit in the 
currency or measure of value of the community. It may be half 
a century or a century, or a longer or a shorter time—in our opi- 
nion, a much shorter time—no human sagacity can prophecy; and 
the opinions of those who have reflected on the subject differ about 
it. It is a process to be accomplished only by public opinion, 
matured by free discussion, and aroused by suffering. It is one 
with which we consider that the Federal Government has little or 
nothing to do. It is not for it to reform the currency, or the bank- 
ing systems of the States. Nor is it any part of its policy, under 
the administration of the present dominant party at least, to at- 
tempt the task. In fact, we do not know to what extent the views 
here stated on the general subject, as an abstract question, are en- 
tertained by others. The advocacy of the “Specie Clause” by no 
means implies a coincidence of opinion with them, in relation to 
peper currency, or credit-money, in general. We are not afraid of 
the unpopularity of the declaration, that we have no faith in it at 
all; and have gone rather beyond the proper limits of our subject 
to illustrate strongly the evil of a fluctuating currency. To that 
extent, at least, all honest opinions 1 ust go with us. The highest 
merit which the most blinded dupe vi the “ paper-money humbug’ 
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claims for paper, s equivalency to specie; and all acknowledge the 
necessity of some check upon the perpetual tendency of our banks 
to excess of issues ;—and this brings us directly to what we intend 
as the main point of the present Article—which is, that Congress 
will be most culpably and fatally false to a most imperative duty, 
if it adjourn at the present session without adopting the specie 
policy of the Administration, for the future fiscal operations of the 
Federal Government. 

There was a certain degree of plausibility in the objection here- 
tofore made to the ** Specie Clause,”’ that the moment for its intro- 
duction, during the suspension of specie payments, and the 
prevalence of a general alarm and distrust. was at least inauspi- 
cious. That the action of Congress ought rather to be towards 
the revival of “‘ confidence’’ on the part of the people in the banks, 
which then, in their prostrate and critical position, stood in such 
urgent need of it,—instead of adopting a provision of law which 
should presume a distrust of bank-paper medium. This objection, 
in connexion with other motives which were satisfactory to the 
majority of the House of Representatives, prevailed, at the first 
and second sessions of the present Congress, notwithstanding the 
long prospective operation which was given to the proposed prin- 
ciple in both the bills which passed the Senate, extending gradually 
in the one case through four, and in the other through six, years, 
But the question now recurs again, under an aspect totally changed. 
The resumption has taken place. Business has revived, and is 
reviving, far more rapidly than, from the severity of the revulsion, 
could have been anticipated by any one. Not only is ‘confi- 
dence”’ restored, but it appears, from the general disposition to 
cooperate in the return of specie payments, and from the manifest- 
ation which the country has witnessed of the omnipotence of the 
bank interest over legislation, to have acquired a renewed elasticity, 
a renewed vigor. The disposition to ‘“‘confidence’’ in the use of 
paper money has never appeared stronger than at preseut. The 
danger is not only great, but already imminent, of the tendency in 
the opposite direction. After the agitated and uncertain state of, 
the eurrency during the suspension, now that the same nominal 
“specie payments” which have always before existed are restored, 
no greater disposition appears to exist than before, to make that 
professed ‘convertibility’ a reality, instead of the mere delusion 
which, in point of fact, itis. The paper bubble is again expand- 
ing, and rapidly. Confidence in it is running as high as ever. A 
new mode of inflation has recently been brought into operation, 
which is working in every direction with prod‘gious activity—that 
of the free-banking laws. Within a very short period, half, if nota 
large majority, of the States will have adopted them. Founded as 
they are on false principles, and applied to the existing artificial 
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and vicious system, and unaccompanied with any effective check 
upon excessive issues, we regard the operation of these as perni- 
cious in the extreme. The institutions created under these laws 
are certainly as sound as those heretofore existing under special 
charters of monopoly. Their notes will no doubt be as safe, and 
therefore as readily current, as those of other banks, resting still 
on the artificial basis of a guasi-public character, and the presumed 
foundation of ample pledged and mortgaged security; so that the 
only effect of these laws is to remove the restrictions heretofore 
existing on the increase of the currency-issuing institutions, and to 
permit their multiplication to any extent. We repeat, that the 
paper bubble is again rapidly expanding, and as rapidly prepar- 
ing for another explosion. No man in his senses can shut his 
eyes to this fact; and its bearing upon the question of the “ Specie 
Clause”’ is of immense importance, presenting it on ground en- 
tirely distinct from that which it has before occupied, and to which 
we most earnestly invoke the attention of Congress and of the 
country. 

The question now is—which this Congress has the responsibility 
of meeting—shall the currency continue in this state without any 
regulator to moderate its irrepressible tendency to excess? 

The advocates of a National Bank have always been right in one 
respect, namely, that some check was indispensable upon the issues 
of the State banks, which, acting separately, without concert, but in 
competition, and all under the common impulse of an inherent ten- 
dency to over-action, were constantly liable to run into excess of 
issues. The nominal check of “ convertibility,” it is perfectly un- 
derstood, amounts to little or nothing, being, in the actual state of 
things, but an empty delusion coming into play only after the mis- 
chief is completed. This unquestionably sound idea has been the 
principal strength of the opinion in favor of a National Bank. ‘The 
mistake consisted in regarding such an institution as an effective 
check—and, if it were so, as a desirable one—upon this general 
tendency to overaction. It was supposed that through so vast and 
widely extended a business, in case of excessive issue by any bank, 
so large a quantity of the notes of such bank would come into its 
hands, that their return for redemption would compel the ecurtail- 
ment requisite to restore the proper equilibrium; while its great 
power would enable it to regulate and check at pleasure every 
minor institution whose proceedings it might have reason to dis- 
trust. In this reasoning there was a double error—in the first 
place, that of net taking into account, that the proposed regulator 
itself is organized on the same principles which in the others pro- 
duce the verv evil to be guarded against; and that therefore its 
operation is more likely to aggravate than to remedy the diséase, 
as experience has in fact repeatedly demonstrated, especially in the 
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case of the last two expansions and contractions ;—and in the second 
place, that it is entirely unwise and unsafe to delegaie so enormous 
a power of practical sovereignty over all the moneyed interests and 
general value of property and labor of the country to any set of 
individuals, acting naturally on the same principles of self-interest 
that universally govern human action, a common law from which 
bank-directors are certainly not specially exempt. ‘These were the 
leading errors of the reasoning,—the premise, namely, the necessi- 
ty of some effective and omnipresent check, was, and so long as 
our ‘credit system” exists must be, unquestionably sound. 

The revival of a National Bank, under a Federal charter, is, for 
the present at least, impossible. ‘The opinion against it has been 
growing stronger and stronger. Its own friends in various quarters 
have even been seen to yield to the manifest will of the majority, 
and to disown its advocacy. And of all those former members of 
the Democratic party who, under the title of ** Conservatives,”’ now 
form part of the Opposition, chiefly in reference to the financial 
policy of the Administration, the greater portion profess them- 
selves still opposed toa National Bank, and are too strongly bound 
by the pledges of their whole political life to be ever able to sup- 
port the revival of such an institution. Ineffective and perni- 
cious, then, as such a ‘“‘ regulator’’ would be, even that is out of the 
question. Shall there, then, be none at all? Shall the elements 
which are now so actively at work to bring about another and a 
more severe convulsion, within probably the space of two years, 
be allowed free play and scope, without an attempt to apply such 
moderating check upon their over-action as may be legitimately 
within the competency of the Federal Government? ‘This is a 
question which, in all friendliness, we warn members of the Oppo- 
sition not to make light of—and especially those few individuals 
on whom rests the responsibility of controlling the action of Con- 
gress. 

The collection and disbursement of the public revenue in specie 
is the only efficient check now within the power of the Federal 
Government. The great evil now is, that there is no practical de 
mand for and circulation of specie. ‘The currency of paper-money 
rests upon the confidence of the community in its ‘‘convertibility,” 
and upon that alone. If there were a circulation of specie along with 
it, side by side with it, to any considerable extent, it would serve as 
the most efficient, moderate, steady and uniform check upon it that 
could be devised. If a steady demand is created for specie, paper 
may safely be left to gain what circulation, side by side with it, 1ts 
credit may enable it sustain. The one then serves as a constant 
balance to the other. Any considerable depreciation of paper by 
excess makes itself immediately apparent by the comparison which 
must be every where sensible to every eye, with the uniform un- 
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fluctuating level of this standard. A comparatively insignificant 
amount of specie circulation will suffice for this function of a “ regu- 
lator,’ provided it be but regular and constant in its action. The 
quantity of the ballast that steadies the ship is insignificant in com- 
parison with the bulk and mass of the whole, and the wide expanse 
of canvass which it spreads to the breeze. ‘The amount of specie 
required for the fiscal action of the Federal Government, it has 
been conclusively shewn, will not exceed from five to ten millions 
of dollars. It cannot be more than a third or a fourth of the whole 
revenue, since by disbursement pari passu with collection it must 
perform the circuit three or four times within the course of the year. 
Even assume that it will require ten millions—there can be no pre- 
tension that there is not enoughin the country. Why, that amount 
is not one-sixth of the addition to our stock within the period of 
the last Administration—and probably not one-half of the addition 
already made within the first half of the present. 

What rational objection can be made to this measure? It will 
not impair public “confidence” in the banks: that is already 
strong enough, and too strong. It will, on the contrary, exempt 
their credit from all the vicissitudes inseparable from a connection 
with Government and with politics; and by placing all on a com- 
mon level of exclusion from the transactions of the Government, it 
will deprive the Executive of the dangerous power of discrimina- 
tion between different kinds of paper and different institutions. 
The amount of transactions of the Government is altogether insig- 
nificant in comparison with the business transactions of the com- 
munity,—so as in fact to bear no proportion at all to the latter. 
And it will place the affairs of the public treasury on the only solid 
and safe basis which will exempt it from liability to a similar de- 
rangement, in the approaching convulsion, to that of which the 
effects have been seen to be so deplorable to every sincere patriot. 
of whatever party, in the last one. 

We repeat that this question isa very different one at the present 
session, from the character it wore at the last. And a necessity— 
a most urgent necessity, growing out of the progress of the free 
banking laws, and the ranid inflation that is taking place in “the 
credit system”’—exists now for the immediate adoption of the 
specie policy in the affairs of the public treasury, which has never 
existed in a similar degree beiore. 

In the former Divorce Bills which have been rejected by the 
House of Representatives, the introduction of this principle was 
made very slow and gradual, out of regard to the sensitive state of 
public credit, and the immaturity of public opinion, at the time. 
It ought now to be made, in our opinion, speedy and total. The 
country is amply prepared for it; and the evil hour which this pol- 
icy will avert, from the sphere of the public affairs at least, and 
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which it will greatly mitigate for the community at large, is rapidly 
approaching. 

We hope at least that this argument, unanswerable and over- 
whelming as it appears to our calmest judgment, will be urged 
home in the debates on the subject before the close of the session. 
Let every man, and let the country, understand fully the high re- 
sponsibility which rests upon every vote given on this question. 
And if the public treasury is to be compelled to codperate with the 
general delusion of excessive confidence in paper issues, by the 
practical exclusion of specie from its transactions—if it is to be 
left exposed, as before, to the approaching danger of which so 
severe an experience has already been felt—if the morbid inflation 
of credit, through the fatal agency of paper-money, is to be suffered 
to continue, unregulated by restraint or check, even of so mode- 
rate a character as that proposed—let the responsibility of the in- 
evitable consequences rest where it belongs. The voice of warning 
is raised loud enough, and long enough in advance. Wo to those 
who shall disregard it, and shall sacrifice on the unhallowed shrine 
of party passion, prejudice, and interest, the solemn duty to their 
country which that warning enjoins. The day is not far distant 
when they will be called, by the righteous indiguation of a great 
people, to a retribution which will be a total and crushing political 
annihilation. 

What will Congress do on this subject? No indication has yet 
manifested itself. Something must be done. We hear no voice 
raised in advocacy of a re-union of Bank and State. No one ap- 
pears bold enough, or far enough behind the onward march of opi- 
nion, to venture it. Willa majority dare assume the responsibility 
of shrinking from the question, and cowering, as before, behind 
the inglorious position of inaction? A few weeks must decide. 

We will suggest a compromise which may bring together the con- 
flicting opinions on this vexed subject of the Sub-Treasury Divorce. 
The presumed control which that measure will give to the Execu- 
tive over the currency, the increase of patronage it will vest in its 
hands, and the danger to the public funds in the custody of individ- 
uals, are the only arguments (if we may so misapply the term ) 
which we ever hear against it. Futile and absurd as they have 
been over and over again proved to be, they have had a sufficiency 
of a certain popular ad captandum plausibility, to serve as a basis 
for partisan opposition and agitation. Now, we care very little for 
this question of custody. The practical divorce is the great princi- 
ple involved. We have very little doubt that if the Opposition will 
unite with the friends of the measure on this ground of collection 
and disbursement in specie alone, the latter will readily give up 
that of custody. ‘The money may be kept in special deposite in 
the vaults of banks, or incorporations of any kind, that may be 
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preferred. The Executive need not appoint a single officer. nor 
buy a single key, padlock, or fire-proof safe, if those of incorpo- 
rated institutions are considered so much more secure. This 
whole clamor about Executive control over the public money, and 
defalcation of sub-treasurers, must be silenced by the offer of such 
a compromise, and the great question of the Divorce, on its essen- 
tial principles, be presented in a simple point of view, stripped of 
incidental accessaries, which must make it impossible, as it seems 
to us, for the most reckless factiousness of opposition to object to 
the inestimable reform which it is calculated to introduce into the 
fiscal administration of the Federal Government. We should be 
glad to hear the objections which our Conservative friends, who 
have been seized with such a holy horror of Executive patent- 
locks, and of the creation of a dozen new public officers, and who 
are at the same time so anxious for ‘‘compromise” and ‘ concilia- 
tion,”’ will have to urge against this new form of the great princi- 
ple of the Divorce. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


FREE BANKING. 


As this subject has recently grown into sudden prominence and importance, we 
will take advantage of the few remaining pages in our present Number, to state ex- 
plicitly our views of this question of ‘ Free Banking,” as they have been on several 
occasions misrepresented, and their consistency with the general principles of this 
Review, impugned. We regard the laws purporting to be “ Free Banking ” laws, 
which have recently been adopted or introduced in seven or eight States of the 
Union, as a very pernicious aggravation of the evils of the existing artificial paper- 
money system. If the actual state of things were suddenly blotted out of existence, 
and we had to recommence anew toconstruct a perfect system on abstract principles, 
we should look for perfection only in absolute unrestricted freedom; and every per- 
son, or combination of persons, should be at liberty to issue paper “currency ” ad 
libitum, to maintain whatever circulation the competition of ethers might enable it 
to acquire. We believe that such a state of things would soon lead toa sound and 
stable currency, founded on the specie standard alone; and that it would soon be- 
come evident that the element of credit in money is supported only by the artificial 
public character which is given to the paper currency, by unwise legislation hamper- 
ing the free action of competition, and superseding that of the intelligent vigilance 
of the public mind. But to propose at present to introduce such a freedom into the 
midst of the actual existing state of things, is more absurd than the wildest extrava- 
gance of the most Utopian revolutionist. The present is indeed an age of reform, 
and the most delicate problem to be solved is that of the exact mode in which the 
great principles of abstract truth, by which so many vicious social institutions are 
to be reorganized, are to be introduced into practice—and not only the exact mode, 
but the exact degree of rapidity. We belong to the school that looks upon Linerty 
as the main principle of reform to the action of which we should trust, in preference 
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to the clumsy and too often corrupt operation of Law. But the world has been 
taught too many severe lessons of the danger of too sudden a relaxation of existing 
restraints, before a proper preparation of the public mind and public Aadtts, to in- 
cline us to a headlong and reckless rapidity in this great work. Festina lente. 
Much as this Review has been denounced on the charge of “ radical ultraism,” we 
are by no means insensible to the value of this useful, though often greatly abused, 
maxim. That which has gradually become diseased by a long course of bad legis- 
lation, must be gradually restored to a certain degree at least of health and soundness 
by good legislation, before it can be safely left to itself without control or direction. 
Relapse and reaction are the chief dangers to be guarded against during the process 
of improvement and convalescence. Now in the case of this subject of paper-money 
banking, the mode in which we see the very friends of the pernicious principles on 
which it is founded, introducing into it the principle of freedom—the characteristic 
principle of the opposite school of opinion to their own—appears to us very bad, 
though bringing with it the consolation thet it will precipitate the day of reform, 
even thouga at the expense of aggravated convulsion and suffering. Great questions 
of this kind must after all take their own course, and it is idle to quarrel with des- 
tiny. We have sinned and we must suffer, unto the third and fourth generations— 
and those who have sown the wind must be prepared to reap the whirlwind. It is 
still, however, worth while at least to provide a partial shelter from its coming fury. 

It was a curious circumstance to witness, in the State of New York, which has 
set in motion this ball of “ free banking,” the mode in which that operation was ef- 
fected. The “ Loco-Foco” party had been for years denouncing the existing system 
of paper-money banking. There had been such an agitation of the subject that a 
strong public opinion had been aroused, adverse to its further extension, and espe- 
cially to its feature of monopoly. In this state of things, by the sudden and sweep- 
ing convulsion of the year of suspension, the Whig party got into power in the 
State Legislature. The creation of new banks, on the plan and model of the old. 
would not have been tolerated by the public sentiment of the State, even if there nad 
not remained a Democratic majority in the Senate. Accordingly, as the only 
means of evading the popular objection to any further extension of the system, the 
Whig party was seen to turn round, adopt the Loco-focoism of anti-monopoly, 
which they had been so long denouncing and ridiculing ; and though they dared 
not and could not create a new bank, yet they passed a law authorizing the sel® 
creation of as many as should choose to come into operation, on certain prescribed 
principles, which, however, contained no material provision against the real evil of 
the system, its tendency to excess in the emissiwn of paper currency. The re- 
strictions with which it was accompanied were directed solely to the object of gua- 
ranteeing the security of the paper. 

Now, the danger of ultimate loss to the bill-holder is an entirely insignificant por- 
tion of the evil of the present system; and its essential vice is quite independent of 
that circumstance. The great evil consists in the fluctuations to which it exposes the 
currency; and a contrivance which tends to increase the popular confidence in the 
circulation of the paper, by the ultimate safeguard of the pledges of stocks and mort- 
gages,—and at the same time to permit the free multiplication of the institutions emit- 
ting it, to the utmost extent that the expanding bubble will tolerate—is an aggravation, 
rather than a remedy, of the evil. This is an instance of the mischief growing out 
of the improper mode of introducing the great principle of reform, liberty, by a par- 
tial and ill-directed application of it, into the midst of an existing evil system, full 
of artificial complexity, and operating directly and powerfully on the well-being of 
society. It is in this case the mere removal of existing restraints upon the evil ele- 
ments and tendencies of the system. 

If the law authorizing the unrestricted creation of banks for the emission of paper- 
money, had been accompanied with some provisions for the purpose of keeping down 
the paper currency they should issue to the level of real, bona fide equivalency to spe- 
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cie—such as a summary and severe bankrupt law, and the creation of a regular de- 
mand for and circulation of specie, as would be effected by confining the Federal 
Government, for instance, to the use of that medium alone—then indeed it would 
have met our full approval, as a safe remedy for a large portion of the existing evil. 
But while the present state of things is in full vogue, the infatuation of the use of 
paper in full sway of the public mind, and while every attempt to moderate and 
steady its inherent tendency to excess by the use and circulation of specie is de- 
nounced and opposed, we cannot but look with unmixed reprobation and regret, 
upon these laws, which resembic in no other feature than in name ¢hat “ freedom of 
trade in banking” which we have always advocated. And it is only an instance 
of the proverbial facility with which the devil can quote scripture, to see the advo- 
cates of paper-money (a contrivance essentially anti-democratic, and opposed as 
such by all the old apostles of American democracy ) take the phrases and argu- 
ments in favor of freedom, out of the mouths of the democratic school of opinion, 
to apply them, by an artifice of the most insidious ingenuiiy, to the purpose of mul- 
tiplying and aggravating the very evils that school has so long been laboring to re 
form. However, we repeat, that a consolation is to be found—though a painful 
one, and not to be contemplated without trembling—in the reflection that, by thus 
allowing free scope to the evil to develope and exhaust itself, it will the sooner work 
out, by the experience of suffering, that complete cure of the existing infatuation of 
the public mind on this subject, from which alone a thorough and permanent reform 
is ever to be expected. 





AMERICA VESPUCCI. 


In the midst of the melée of the strife of parties at the seat of government, the ar- 
rival of a beautiful young female, a direct and lineal descendant of the famous old 
navigator whose name she bears, in common with this continent—an exile from 
country and home, to which she has bid an eternal farewell, on account of the politi- 
cal opinions which an Austrian despotism could not tolerate even in a Woman- 
casting herself with a frank and noble canfidence on the magnanimity of the great 
nation to which she has always felt herself bound by a peculiar tie, which may well 
be presumed to have insensibly given its direction to the formation of her character 
and opinions—such an arrival is too remarkable an occurrence, and too agreeable a 
relief to tne embittered excitement of politics, to be suffered to pass without at least a 
brief and slight notice in these pages. 

The circumstances which have led this interesting young stranger to our shores— 
if it is not a misapplication of the word to designate her as a stranger, thouch the 
soft accents of her native Tuscan are as yet the only language familiar to her lips— 
may be thus briefly stated. 

After spending, like most of the young Italian ladies of rank, fourteen years of her 
youth in a convent for her education ( the convent of Le Signore della Quiete, inthe 
environs of Florence ) she was introduced into the midst of the brilliant society of 
the capital and court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, at the age of seventeen. She 
was placed by her parents in the service of the Grand Duchess, as a “ demoiselle de 
compagnie,” or maid of honor. There she was of course surrounded with all the 
seductive influences of European aristocratic life, in the midst of the splendors and 
luxuries of the Pitti Palace. Her mind had, however, already—by its own selfde- 
rived impulses, as it would seem, for it was certainly entirely at variance with all 
he natural bias of such an education and such a position— taken a decided direction 
in the movement of liberal ideas which is the leading characteristic of the age, and 
which in nocountry has exercised a stronger influence upon the imagination of ardent 
youth than in Italy. Possessed of rare natural talents, highly accomplished by 
reading and cultivation, with remarkable force of character, vivacity of imagination, 
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and energy of will, it will not be a subject of surprise, that, during the agitations 
that were fermenting in the north of Italy immediately after the French Revolution, 
she was One of the few females whose social position and personal qualities gained 
them admission to thé secret-societies which were conspiring to rid Italy of the do- 
minion of a foreign despotism, and to unite the whole of that beautiful and unhappy 
land under a single sovereignty, which might again restore it toa rank amidst the 
family of nations. But we are not aware of any others whose ardor carried them 
beyond the private machinations of conspiracy, to the actual field of battle and blood. 

In the-attempted rising of August, 1832, and in the engagement with the Aus- 
trians on the banks of the Rimini, in which it will be remembered by our readers 
that young Louis Bonaparte took part, she conducted herself with great gallantry, 
and received a severe sabre stroke on the back of her head, from an Austrian dra- 
goon (to whom, however, though nameless, the justice ought to be done to state that 
he did not know her to be a woman; ) and in her fall to the ground, her right arm 
was broken by the weight of her horse falling upon it. Though suspected, her dis- 
guised participation in this affair could not be proved, and after her recovery from 
her wounds she spent two years at her father’s house in Florence, though under a 
vigilant surveillance. This resulted in the interception of a letter to her, as secretary 
of one of the sections of the Society of “ La Jeune Italie,” which made it apparent 
that she could disclose its entire organization in Tuscany. She was accordingly 
required either to betray her associates, or to quit Florence within taventy-four hours, 
Her choice between these two alternatives does not need to be stated. She found a 
present asylum under the protection of the Queen of the French; and it is under 
the auspices of the French flag, and the highest guarantees of the genuineness of 
her title to American sympathy and friendship, in all points of view, of character, 
conduct, family, and position, that she is now here, in the country to which she has 
always looked as her natural home of refuge and protection. Her letter to Con- 
gress, already before the public, presents her case to that body and to the country 
with an elegance and eloquence to which we can add nothing further, to support 
her simple and dignified appeal to the generous magnanimity of the great nation 
“christened,” to use her own language, by the ancestor who has bequeathed to her, 
as to it; his imperishable name. Our limits permit us to quote only its concluding 
paragraphs: 

“ America Vespucci will make no demand on the American Government. Those who 
make demands are presumed to have rights to be established or justice to claim. She has 
neither. She knows that the Americans have been magnanimous towards all who have ren- 
dered services to the nation; that they have been generous towards all who have done a 
noble act for their country ; and that they have, moreover, granted protection and even as- 
sistance to emigrants from other nations. There is but one Vespucius who has given his 
neme to a quarter of the globe. Will the Americans do nothing for the descendant of Ameri- 
eus? She desires a country, she seeks a land that will receive her as a friend. She has a 
name ;-that is all her inheritance, all her fortune. May this hospitable nation grant her a 
corner of that land in which it is so rich, and may the title of citizen be bestowed upon the 
poor emigrant ! 

“If Americus Vespucins were now alive the Americans would rush in crowds to offer him 
honors and rewards. In the nineteenth century will this civilized nation forget that in the 
veins of his descendant flows the same blood? America Vespucci collected all her little 
fortune in order to reach this country; now, she desires only to make known her position 
to the Congress of this great nation, feeling confident that the Americans will never aban- 
don her. She will not ask, having no other claim than that of bearing the name of America, 
but she will receive a gift from the nation by which she hopes not to be regarded as a stran- 
ger. That will not humiliate her. Such an act of generosity will console her feelings, 
honor her name, flatter her family, and even her country. The gifts of a nation always 
honor those who receive them. When the world shall know tiat the American nation has 
done an act of generosity in favor of the descendant of Vespucius, will not the approbation 
of all man kind be a glorious recompense? And true gratitude will remain in the heart of 
America Vespucci.” 





